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TOPS 
QUALITY 


West Point’s 
PACESETTER 
Slasher 


WEST POINT 
Foundry & Machine 
Company 


WEST POINT, GEORGIA 


This LATEST MODEL Of West Point Foundry’s high capacity multi-cylinder slasher | 
has the largest journals and bearings, the largest sprockets, the heaviest frame. | 


The PACESETTER CYLINDER SECTION features side panels that simply lift out to 
give easy access to cylinders and sprockets. No bolts, screws or nuts to re- 


move, to tighten or to lose. Covered steam and condensate manifolds. 
The PROVED AND RUGGED HEAD END with traversing headstock is already in oper- 
ation in a dozen mills on the widest sheeting and the lightest leno. : 


e Can accommodate beams varying over /00 inches in width without pro- 
jecting arbors .. . NOT LIMITED TO 50 INCHES. 


e No gear reducer, no gear motor, no torque tube, no universal joints! 
What could be simpler and less troublesome than chain and V-belt drive 
with replacement parts available from any supply house? 


LEADERSHIP PROVED BY 
SALES: In the last three years 


alone. over 50 textile mills have 
installed more than 130 West Point 
Foundry Multi-Cylinder Slashers. 


Representatives: 
West Point. Ga Tel. 3-341 1 
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next time... 


WHYDONTCHACALL 
Louis P Batson 


When time is important... when you need sup- 


plies “‘yesterday,’’ when you must meet that Youll get 


impossible schedule...call us. We'd like an 


opportunity to show you what we can do... the fast service 


kind of service you can expect from Louis P. 
Batson Company. CALL US COLLECT the num- 
ber is Greenville CE 2-7691. 


P. ©. Box 772 


GREENVILLE, S. C. 


THESE ARE ALWAYS *'ON THE SHELF’ READY FOR IMMEDIATE DELIVERY: + ShuR-Cush vibration pads + ShuR-TulF harness 
strapping * woven felts « felt cut parts « ShuR-TufF wirecenter harness cords « hookless harness adjustors * dobby and gem head stirrups, 
loops, jackeyes « positive adjustment jack sticks and parts * neva wear case hardened jack hooks « turnbuckle harness adjustors and regulators 
¢ adhesives and cements « sheaves « static eliminators « hand dryers « laminated picker sticks, sweep sticks, power adjustors « pickers, check 
straps, belting « temple rolis, shell rolis, beam barrels « shuttle fur « clear plastic for loom aprons, covers, dividers « leece rods, warp clamps, 
joom flags « castings « aluminum, brass * mats and matting « fancies or fancy rolls for cards « jacquard twine and neck cord « set mark pre- 
ventors for looms « harness connectors « fibre, fabric, leather « bumpers « yarn tinting devices for looms and quillers « ShuR-TufF lug straps 
¢« shuttle and bobbin protectors « time clocks, watchmen clocks « shuttle pegs and bristies « oilless bushings « lug hold ups « take up roll 
covering « harness and leader wires « “C" hooks and “S" hooks 
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ates 4-in-One Check 


New Checking Principle is You Get These Important Benefits: | 
Secret of Longer Wear — Unaffected by Changes in Humidity — no stretch 
With the ordinary one- or contraction — ready to go Monday mornings 
el piece check strap, all without time-consuming adjustments. | 
as" : shock and wear from Stronger and Tougher than Leather — yet flexible 
a ‘| the picker stick are and light in weight. 
ae, J concentrated at one | Absorbs Shock of Picker Stick—resilient and 


point. flexible — conforms to any action of the — | 


stick, absorbing blows and shocks. 
Gates 4-in-1 Check Strap 


is built with four sep- Saves Installation Time — quickly installed and 
tends As the adjusted without removing picker sticks. No 
a portion of the picker Competitive Price-——even though Gates 4-in-l 
stick force is absorbed Check Strap has many important advantages 
by the top band—then in turn, the second, third and over ordinary straps, it is competitively priced. 
fourth bands each absorb a portion of the shock, providing For faster, more economical production, equip 
a checking action that is smooth and even. Wear is dis- your looms with all Gates specially engineered 
tributed evenly over the entire width of the strap, in- accessories ...available from Gates Textile 
creasing service life up to 3 times. Distributors. 
ore in the 


Yellow Pages 


The Gates Rubber Company, Denver, Colorado 


The Mark of Specialized Research 1PA-900 


Take-up Roll Coverings : 


Cone and Evener Belts 
Spinning Frame Drives Reversible Tex-Hide Tex-Hide and Thin Tex, Vulco, Tex-Hide & 
Pickers Harness Straps Vulco Loop Pickers Super Tex-Hide Lug Straps 


Textile Accessories 
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QUALITY OF ENGINEERING AND MANUFACTURE ARE TWO BIG REASO! S 
WHY MORE AND MORE MILLS ARE SPECIFYING DRAPER LOOM PAR 5S 
EXCLUSIVELY. THE CLOCK SPRING TOP IS ONLY ONE OF MANY DRAP! 2 
MECHANISMS THAT AID IN INCREASING LOOM EFFICIENCY AND REDUCI! 3 
COSTS. FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION ON THE CLOCK SPRING TOP (¢ ? 
OTHER DRAPER COST SAVING PARTS OR MECHANISMS CONSULT YOL ? 


DRAPER REPRESENTATIVE TODAY. © DRAPER CORPORATIO!: 
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BIG PACKAGES 
and BIG BEAMS 


The development of process machinery to handle larger 
packages and wind larger beams has introduced 


important economies in mill operation. See these new ideas 


BARBER 


in action at Atlantic City. Learn how you can benefit 


by using these methods in your mill. 


SUPER-SPEED WARPERS 


AMERICAN 
TEXTILE MACHINERY Watch the new Barber-Colman Super-Speed Warper 
EXHIBITION and Creel in operation on typical yarns. This great machine 
ATLAWTIC is redesigned throughout for better economy, easier 
CITY operation, and improved performance. In addition, the 


Barber-Colman exhibit will present many other interesting 


MAY 23-27. 1960 and up-40-dete ideas of substantial value. Plan now 
“ey y, to visit the big show at Atlantic City. 


AUTOMATIC SPOOLERS SUPER-SPEED WARPERS WARP TYING MACHINES WARP DRAWING MACHIN: 


ATLANTIC CITY, N.J. 


BARBER-COLMAN COMPANY 


teutnots ic S$. 
MANCHESTER, ENGLAND MUNICH, GERMANY 


eod Road 
Manchester |. England Karachi 2, Pakistan 
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These 
Geigy “workhorses 
can improve your 
production 
and save you 


~ 
« 


TINEGAL W 


Leveling agent for wool and Nylon 
Mild stripping agent 
improves migration of direct colors 


ERIONAL NW 


Wet fixative for Nylon 
serve agent for Nylon and Dacron 


Produces balanced shade 
on wool /Nylon blends 


, Minimizes crocking of naphthol colors 
. Promotes level dyeing of acetate colors 


Division of Geigy Chemical Corporation, 


Geigy sou. non von 
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MANHATTAN SLASHER ROLLS 


@ Special synthetic rubber compounds control size 
pick-up to your requirements 


@ Uniform, correct roll density assures uniform, 
even pick-up—the finish you want 


e Accurate metering of size permits substantial 
savings in starch costs 


@ Distinctive red roll color permits faster, easier 
detection of yarn end breaks 


@ Keep perfect cushion without indentation—elim- 
inate slasher downtime costs to maintain blanket 


MANHATTAN RUBBER ROLL DIVISION—NORTH CHARLESTON, SOUTH CAROLINA 


RAYBESTOS-MANHATTAN, INC. 


Other R/M Products: Abrasive and Diamond Wheels * Brake Blocks and Linings * Clutch Facings * Asbestos Textiles * Mechanica! 
Packings * Engineered Plastics * Sintered Metal Products * Industrial Adhesives * Laundry Pads and Covers * Bowling Balls 
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FEATURE-FOR-FEATURE YOUR BEST BUY 
FOR IMPROVED SIZING AT LOWER SLASHING COSTS 


Photo Courtesy Prescott Warping & Warp Dye Cor: 


@ Roll end-caps prevent metal corrosion betwee 
cover and metal core 


@ Provide highest resistance to starches, gum: 
softeners, oils or chemicals. Can be regroun 
for longer life 


NOW ... GET FASTER, LOWER COST SLASHING . 
MORE UNIFORM YARN SIZING—USE MANHATTA 
SLASHER ROLLS AT BOTH SQUEEZE AND DRESSIN 
ROLL POSITIONS 
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NHITIN 
SVEN-DRAFT* DRAWING FRAME 


The new Whitin Super Lap machine heralds 
a major advance in cotton processing. Running-mate 
to the famous Super J Comber, the Super Lap and 
the new Whitin Super Lap Preparation Method* hold 
promise of material savings in the making of combed 
yarns thru improving yarn quality, increasing Comber 
production and reducing Comber waste. 


The Super Lap was specifically designed 
by Whitin Research engineers to implement a new 
concept in preparing Comber laps — the Whitin 
Super Lap Preparation Method — in which card sliver 
is first processed on the Even-Draft Drawing and then 
formed into laps by the Super Lap. This sequence 
of operations results in the superior lap in which all 


*(Pat. applied for) 


TRADE MARK 


WHITINSVILLE 


»" 


WHITIN SUPER J* C 


hooked and bent fibers have been straightened and 
made parallel — then on to the Super J Comber. 


Through this new method Whitin offers you 
these competitive advantages: 


® Lap production 500 Ibs./hr. — 35 Ib. laps from 
60-end can feed. 


@ Up to 3% reduction in noils. 


® Lap weights up to 1000 gr./yd. permit increased 
Comber production. (20-25%). 


© Straightened and parallel fibers in lap afford easier 
combing. 


® Recommended total draft 24-32. 
® Improved yarn quality. 


For complete information see Whitin 
representative or write us direct. 


MACHINE WORKS 


e MASSACHUSETTS 


The WHITIN SUPER J’s New Running Mate- 


SUPER 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. © GREENSBORO, N. C. © ATLANTA, GA. @© SPARTANBURG, S. C. © DEXTER, ME. 
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Straight as a Ramrod 
Perfect in Alignment— 


that’s 


TUFFER PRODUCTS 


Card Clothing for Woolen, 
Worsted, Cotton, Asbestos 


and Man-made Fibers 
Napper Clothing and Brushes 


Top Flats re-covered and 


extra sets loaned at all Plants 
Lickerins rewired at Southern Plants 


Hand Stripping Cards 


The carefully ground teeth of Tufferized Card 
Clothing are set with military precision in Tuffe: 
foundation to suit the individual job. 


These tough wires stand straight and firm as ¢ 
ramrod, with just the proper flexibility, and wit! 
every point in exact position. And expert grinding keeps th: 
points efficiently sharp for a long, long time. 


Tuffer precision craftsmanship produces the consistently uniform 
Card Clothing you want for a smooth, even sliver with minimum 
variation. 


You’re sure of maximum production with Tuffer. For specia! 
problems, a Tuffer sales engineer with access to the accumulatec 
manufacturing experience of more than 90 years, is always 
available. 


HOWARD BROS. 


WORCESTER 8, MASSACHUSETTS 
Southern Plants: Atlanta, Ga., Gastonia, N. C., Greenville, S. C. 


Direct Representation in Canada 50 
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A colorful conclusion for woolens... 
Amacid* and Chromaven* Dyes 


Capture the spirit of the season with all your woolen 
goods ... use AMACID and CHROMAVEN Dyes. Available 
in a complete range of lively hues, Koppers select dyes 
are fast to sunlight, washing, perspiration and dry clean- 
ing. You'll find, too, that these dyes are easily applied, and 
that they meet specific color demands for every type of 


KOPPERS COMPANY, INC. CHEMICALS AND DYESTUFFS DIVISION 


Pittsburgh 19, Pennsylvania 
(FORMERLY AMERICAN ANILINE PRODUCTS) PLANT: Lock Haven, Pa. 


BRANCHES: Providence, R. |. « Philadelphia, Pa 


Columbus, Ga. + Los Angeles, Calif 


IN CANADA: Dominion Anilines & Chemicals, Ltd., Toronto, Canada « Montreal, Canada 


wool dyeing—yarn or piece goods. So specify AMACID 
and CHROMAVEN Dyes and get the color treatment you 
want... prize woolens dyed to stay vibrant. 

For more information or technical assistance, get in 
touch with your nearest Koppers representative. Our 
laboratory facilities are always at your disposal, 


"REG US PAT. OFF 


+ Paterson, N. J. « Chicago, ill. + Charlotte, N. C. + Chattanooga, Tenn. 


Newest ideas in & 
of 
colorful treatments | 
e 
r+, 
‘ 
| 
Ww 


Providence Braid Company, Providence, R. |! 


Is your humidifying system 


At Providence Braid Company an Amco Unit Dry-Duct 
system operates to control humidity precisely and, at the 
same time, to provide maximum cooling commensurate with 
the required evaporation. 

As moisture from atomizers in a humidifying system 
evaporates, heat is absorbed and the air temperature 1s 
lowered. This cooling can be increased substantially by a 
positive ventilating system (such as an Amco Unit Dry- 
Duct system) which introduces fresh air uniformly through- 
out the mill room, thereby deliberately increasing the 
demand tor evaporation in order to lower the temperature 


. showing ductwork, air outlets and atomizers. 


providing maximum cooling? 


and maintain the selected humidity. 

A unit dry-duct system consists of one or more air han- 
dling units, air ducts, room atomizers and pressure typ< 
window vents. When cooling ts not required, recirculated 
air (instead of fresh air) 1s drawn into the unit, filtered anc 
heated when necessary, then distributed through the ducts 
back into the room. 

Amco’s Unit Dry-Duct system is only one of several types 
of textile mill air conditioning systems which Amco eng! 
neers, manufactures and installs. For expert help, based on 
more than 70 years’ experience, next time call on Amco 


qin same mill room, humidity control in foreground — window 
exhaust vents in background. 


AMCO 


SINCE 1888 


AIR CONDITIONING EQUIPMENT 


AMERICAN MOISTENING COMPANY, CLEVELAND, N.C. 


Branches: Atlanta,Ga. * Providence, R.!. * Toronto, Ont. 
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Penford Gums are extremely versa- 
{) tile hydroxyethyl ether starches . . . well 
| YP qualified in both fluid and dried film states 
‘cs as Textile Finishing Gums. They contain 

an optimum degree of hydroxyethyl ether. 


On color fabrics, their sharp clarity 
allows production of superbly crisp finishes 
without graying or dulling. 


Penford Gums are highly reactive with all 
thermosetting resins. They provide a permanent 
built hand which is durable to laundering, will 
not yellow; and they minimize loss of 

strength associated with dimensionally- 

stable crease resistant finishes 


For Special Jobs — 

wire Technical Service 

Penick & Ford, Atlanta 
HAVE GUM WILL TRAVEL 


Manuf 
@cturer of Do 
Ugias Peari Cr 
Own Thin Boilin 
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How Modern Mills 
Improve Slashing Operations 


Time after time, mills around the country report TEN-O-FILM offers several additional features 
greatly improved slashing operations with including unequalled clarity of film, economy in 
TEN-O-FILM starches. Compatible with most desizing and dyeing. 
adjuncts and available in a wide range of fluidities, 
users praise its many unique oper- 
ating advantages. 

TEN-O-FILM is ready to use after cooking | 
thirty minutes. Many mills find need for less and marion 
plasticizer than with conventional starches. The to the varied needs of many textile applications. The 


stability of TEN-O-FILM keeps size usable production advantages and process improvements 
despite prolonged heating and cooling. Size made achieved by TEN-O-FILM can be fitted to your needs by 
with TEN-O-FILM does not congeal or “skin consulting our textile technicians. Contact our nearest 
over’ at lower-than-normal temperatures... it sales office or write direct. 


can be held for reasonable shutdown period 
without gelation. 


® 
EN (} FI qh Other fine products for the Textile industry: EAGLE® + FOXHEAD® 
CLARO” + GLOBE” starches + GLOBE” and EXCELLO” dextrines 
starches 


SS: CORN PRODUCTS SALES COMPANY 17 BATTERY PLACE, NEW YORK 4, N.Y. 
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NEWEST 


To keep more frames cleaner than ever before, Spartan Mills 
is first with the newest combination for cleaning: 


BAHNSON CROSS-JET CLEANER 


® Flexible trunks for each side of frame clean creel, drafting 
system, and frame. Multiple air nozzles in trunks provide 
total frame cleaning. 

® High air handling capacity with adjustable air volume for 
each area of frame. 

® Oscillating air outlets provide 180° overhead cleaning, plus 

track and conductor cleaning. 


BAHNSON VERT-]-RAIL TRACK 


® First modern creel-mounted, single rail I-beam track of- 
fered for frame cleaners. 

® Wider surface for wheel contact results in minimum track 
wear, maximum track life. 

® Shielded conductors are open at top and bottom for easier 
air cleaning and maintenance. 


AIR-O-MATION 


AIR AT WORK FOR INCREQSED PROFITS 


THE BAHNSON COMPANY, WINSTON-SALEM. N. C. 
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— NEW MACHINERY, EQUIPMENT AND 


Conveyor Safety Control 


This new convevor overload safety control 
is being offered by The American Monokail 
Co. as a component of its two conveyor 
systems or for installation on existing 
conveyors. 


A conveyor overload-satety control 1s now 
being distribufed by the conveyor division 
ot The American MonoRail Co., Tipp City, 
Ihe control is said to De 
sponsive that one man can stop the conveyor 
by pulling on a trolley hanger, if such a 
sensitive adjustment ts desired 

Phe Tipp-Tronic control wall be sold by 
American MonoRail as a component of tts 
two conveyor systems, the Chainless and 
the Cable-Way. The control can be used on 
any type of conveyor with electric motor 
drive 

The control's ammeter visually measures 
the conveyor line pull by monitoring the 
current drawn by the drive motor or motors 
The satety-shut-oft pomt on the ammete 
is determined by operating a properly lubri 
cated conveyor under normal load, and set 
ting the limit pointer slightly above the 
normal reading It the lion pull exceeds 
this limit, the conveyor motor 1s shut off 
instantly. The control is selt-compensating 
ror motor Starting surges 

Cited advantages of the satety control 
are: greater safety for personnel; protec- 
tion against under-lubrication; prevention 
ot damage to conveyor or drive due to 
hang-up’; warning of broken or jammed 
trolleys; and protection of drive motors 
Bulletin CD-3, describing the control is 


available (Request Item No. I-1) 


Washer-Extractor 


The availability of its new 60-Ib. dry- 
weight capacity combination laundry wash- 
er-extractor has been announced by the Pel- 
lerin Milnor Corp. of New Orleans, La 
The manufacturer states that this new ma- 
chine is of the open end, open pocket design, 
eliminating the need for weighting or di- 
viding the load which not only greatly 
reduces loading and unloading time — but 
also permits much bettes washing quality 
with shorter washing formulas due to the 
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superior washing action of open pocket 
washers 

The new machine is said to employ a pa- 
tented hydraulic balancing principle which 
minimizes extraction vibration and there 
fore permits higher extraction speeds with 
correspondingly lower moisture retention 


The new 60-lb. machine is a companion 
to Milnors 25-Ib open pocket washer-ex- 
tractor, and has been developed in response 
to widespread customer demands for large 
ethcient open pocket combination washer 
extractors. The operator needs merely load 
the washer, then return at the end of the 
wash-extract cycle to unload it. All func- 
tions incidental to washing and extraction 
are pertormed entirely without operator at- 
tention. Also teatured on the machine 1s 
Milnors center hil water inlet connection 
which permits the operator to take the full- 
est advantages of spray rinsing and short 
duration intermediate extractions 


(Request Item No. I-2) 


A. C. Motors 


A new line of integral horsepower a« 
motors has heen introduced by Reliance 
Engineering Co., Cleveland, Ohio. The new 
units are called Reliance Duty Master 
motors. Now available in sizes trom one 
through 250 h.p. in protected (open), 
weatherproof, totally-enclosed, corrosion- 
proot and explosion-proot enclosures, the 
new Duty Master motors may be specihed 
in all standard speeds and voltages. Designs 
include polyphase, ball bearing, vertical 
and horizontal mounting arrangements with 
feet or footless, with NEMA C-tace, D. 
flange or P-base brackets. New single-phase 
motors sleeve bearing motors, resilient 
mount motors and larger re-rated sizes in 
the Duty Master design will be introduced 
in the coming months 

(Request Item No. I|-3) 


Wash-And-Wear Starch 


A new dialdehyde starch, marketed under 
the name Sumstar. may prove important in 
the wash-and-wear held. The manufacturer 
Miles Chemical Co Elkhart, Ind., says 
that investigations have indicated, that the 
starch should provide resistance to both 
shrinkage and creasing by serving as a 
cotton cellulose cross-linker. It may also 
improve abrasion resistance and tensile 
strength, increasing durability. Finishes util- 
izing Sumstar in place of ordinary or modi- 
hed starches should be more resistant to 
laundering, Miles reports, since it forms 
chemical bonds with the cellulose and other 
hibers. 

Sumstar was originally developed by the 
U. Department of Agriculture's North- 
ern Research & Development Dyvision. 


SUPPLIES 


Further development has been taken ove: 
by Miles Chemical. The company reports 
that working samples ot the chemical have 
gone out to the textile industry where the 
performance ot the product is being evalu 
ated. It 1s suggesting that Sumstar be in- 
vestigated as a combination sizing agent and 
cross-linker, eliminating the need to wash 
out sizings after fabrics are woven 

The starch ts being oftered in three 
types: Sumstar S——over 90% oxidized: 
Sumstar R—75 to 80% oxidized: and 
Sumstar J—50% oxidized. The chemical 
is a hne powder, almost colorless, non- 
volatile, odorless, and of extremely. low 


( Request Item No. |-4) 


acute 


Thermosetting Resin 


Crown Chemical Corp., Providence, R. L. 
has announced the development of C- 
TRON, a new low tormaldehyde thermo- 
setting resin which is said to solve the 
problem of formaldehyde odors. Accord 
ing to Crown, the new. resins low free 
tormaldehyde content has even made it 
possible tor some hnishers to eliminate the 
afterwash process. C-TRON is said to im- 
part a high quality crease and shrink re- 
sistance to both natural and synthetk 
tabrics. (Request Item No. I-5) 


Variable Pitch Pulleys 


Maurey Mfg. Corp. has introduced this new 
variable pitch pulley which automatically 
adjusts to various pitch diameters. 


A line of variable pitch pulleys featur- 
ing a spring tensioned sliding flange that 
automatically adjusts to various pitch di- 
ameters and is said to always hold the 
belt firmly has been introduced by Maurey 
Mfg. Corp., Chicago, Ill. The new pulleys 
are generally mounted directly on the motor 
or driver shaft and are coupled by an A 
or B belt with a hxed diameter pulley to 
form the variable speed drive. Speed vari- 
ation is accomplished by varying the center 
distance between the two pulleys. As the 
center distance shortens, the spring loaded 
variable pitch pulley automatically expands 
its pitch diameter to take up belt slack, 
keeping the belt taut, and firmly seated in 
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MORE THAN 3% 
MILLION SPINDLES 
NOW EQUIPPED WITH 
ROBERTS HIGH DRAFT 


* 


NEWS 


* 


PUBLISHED BY 
| ROBERTS COMPANY 


WVM-2 


SANFORD, NORTH CAROLINA, U.S. A. 
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ARROW WM-2 LONG FIBER SPINNING FRAMES 


OFFER WIDEST YARN MAKING VERSATILITY 


A dynamic program of new 
product design, advanced styl- 
ing and aggressive merchan- 
dising is underway by all seg- 
ments of the Textile Industry. 

Knitting yarns of higher 
quality and greater interest 
are being called for in worsted, 
synthetics and blends. Finer 
weaving yarns up to 2 ply 80’s 
are being called for and a great 
many blends are currently be- 
ing explored. The longer fibers 
are in wide demand and the 
next few years should see a 
substantial boom in this field. 

The demand for high bulk 
knitting yarns and the finer 
weaving yarns plus all of the 
newer fabric effects being cre- 
ated require fiber lengths from 
3 to 8 inches long. 

ARROW WM.-2 frames are 
suitable for making yarns in 
any fiber length from 1% to 8 
inches. They provide great ver- 
Satility in handling 100% syn- 
thetics, blends of synthetics, 
100%, worsteds and blends of 
worsted with synthetics in this 
range. Better quality yarns 
with greater evenness, bigger 
package sizes and higher pro- 
duction speeds are produced on 
ARROW frames. 
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and spindle speed 


vacuum floor sweeping 


Spins yarn from any natural or synthetic fiber or any blend. 
PermaSet Drafting handles any fiber length from 11/4 to 8 inches 
No roll setting changes needed at any time 

Great versatility for changing yarn numbers, twist, draft, ring size, 


Drafts as high as 24 on worsted, 60 on synthetic 

Produces yarn with better evenness and greater breaking strength 

Ball bearing top and bottom rolls eliminate all lubrication in drafting zone 
Almost ideal spinning conditions from delivery roll to spindle 

Runs at higher front roll, traveler and spindle speeds 

Reduces ends down by more than 50% 

Puts twice as much yarn on the bobbin as older frames 

12-inch bobbins reduce winding costs 
Very rugged, most durable machine ever built for yarn spinning 
Frame is built in the wide-stance 36-inch width 

Uses ball bearings at every moving, turning or oscillating motion 
Substantially lowers electric power consumption 

AeroCree!l for single or double roving 
Frame arranged for practical application of overhead cleaning and 


Roberts ShortFlo System for Making Long Fiber Yarns 


Roberts Company offers complete tech- 
nical service in adapting its ShortFlo 
System for the production of long fiber 
yarns. This includes the complete yarn 
manufacturing process starting with 
tow converters, blending machines, pin 
drafting, roving frames, spinning 
frames, winders and twisters. 

Where mills have existing equip- 
ment, full consideration is given to 


utilizing it whenever possible. Or, if a 
new long-fiber program is planned, all 
machinery can be specified, and the 
complete yarn organization set up. 

The ShortFlo System for making 
long fiber yarns requires a minimum 
number of processes. Many doublings 
are provided to insure exceptionally 
good blending of fibers, improved even- 
ness and better strength. 
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7 UPGRADING 
_ PRODUCTION 


Careful records prove that National- 
Sterling Ring Travelers not only up- 
grade production but boost yarn quality 
to new levels. Here’s why: 

Our sales engineers make field tests in 
your own mill before recommending 
any particular weight or style of trav- 
eler. No detail is left to chance . . . no 
“make-do” substitutes are considered. 
The final choice is the right traveler — 
a traveler which will consistently deliver 
more pounds of first class yarn, at 
higher spindle speeds, with fewer ends 
down. And the records prove it. 


Why not prove it for yourself? 
Whether you're running cottons, wools, 
synthetics or blends, let an experienced 
National-Sterling Engineer help you 
select the right ring traveler for your 
particular requirements right in your 
own mill. Write, wire or phone National 
Ring Traveler Company and Sterling 
Division, 354 Pine Street, Pawtucket, 
R. I. Southern Office and Warehouse: 
P. O. Box 293, Gaffney, South 
Carolina. 


ATIONAL 


Y 
RING TRAVELERS 


F. L. CHASE, JR., Pres. & Treas. L. E. TAYLOR, Southern Mgr. 
FOR SPINNING AND TWISTING ALL NATURAL AND SYNTHETIC FIBRES 
There’s a NATIONAL man nearby! 


H. B. ASKEW H. BALLARD F. S. BEACHAM Jj. T. GREENLAW 
P. O. Box 424 112 N. 9ru Sr. P. O. Box $11 GLEN HAVEN CIRCLE 
CGRIPPIN, Ga. BELMONT, N. C. HoOneEA PatTn, S. C. Saco, MAINE 


Export Agent: A. M. ROMERO CORP., 350 Fiern Ave., New Yorx 1, N. Y. 
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FOR THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY'S USE—. 


the pulley. As the center distance 

lengthened between the pulleys, the pi 
of the belt on the spring loaded pull 
brings a gradual contraction of its pit 
diameter. Thus, the belt rides high on t¢! 
spring loaded pulley in short center, hi; 
speed operations, and rides deep in t 
widened groove on lengthened center, | 
speed work. 

The Maurey spring loaded pulley eas: 
mounts on any standard motor. It is 
signed to work with A or B belts in driv 
within the Y¢-h.p. to 2-h.p. range 
special motor base designed to permit ea 
and accurate sliding of the motor to a 
away from the driven shaft can also 
furnished (Request Item No. | 


Dacron-Cotton Size Binder 


A new resin binder for sizing Dacr 
cotton warps is available from E. 
Houghton & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. Cal! 
Rezosol 1460, the new polymer is suppl: 
as a liquid and can be added with 
special precautions when the size is p 
pared. 

Among the advantages of Rezosol 14 
reported by the supplier are kettle 
reduction of over $12.00 per 200-gall 
batch of size, reductions in seconds a 
shedding, improved separation, and up 
100 yards of warp per beam. 

A large Southern mill weaving a 6 
Dacron-35% cotton blend is reported 
have pushed weaving efhciency from 87 
to 94.6% during a field trial of the o 
binder. During this period seconds drop; 
trom over 7% to under 3%. 

(Request Item No. | 


Cloth Slitting Machine 


Eastman Machine Co. is offering this | 
proved version of its table-type cloth slitti: 
machine. 


An improved version of the table-ty 
cloth-slitting machine has been introduc 
by Eastman Machine Co., Buffalo, N. 
This new machine features a 74/2” rou 
knife that provides from 6 to TY” mi 
cutting edge than does the usual 5 or 5! 
knife found in machines of this type. T 
extra-length cutting edge gives longer ' 
of the knife, and requires considerably | 
sharpening. The result, it is claimed, 
more cutting at lower cost. 

(Request Item No 


Test Chamber 


The Electric Hotpack Co., Philadelph 
Pa.. has introduced a new controlled ¢ 
vironmental chamber for textile ageing 4! 
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mill wilh fulure. foume of fulure 


ln the new PIEDMONT, Whitin offers you a Spinning 
the New WHITIN Frame which is not only smart in appearance, not only 
advanced in design — but which is also foremost in 
economy of operation. There are PIEDMONT benefits 


in every phase of your spinning operation. 


more than top current levels. 


PIEDMONT 


reduced spooling costs. 


cylinders and tapes. 


and motor cooling unit. 


WHITIN 


MACHINE WORKS 


PRODUCTION: Increases in front roll speed of 25 to 
30% more than overage production — and up to 15% 


PERFORMANCE: Simple construction with “built-in” effi- 
ciencies — straight line spinning plus SUPER-DRAFT for 
SPINNING FRAME quality yarn — large “control-wound” packages for 
MAINTENANCE: Lowest cleaning costs possible thru 


streamlining — open construction — ball bearing assem- 
blies — unique single-spindle drive — elimination of 


In every respect, the Frame of the future 


EPS ee for mills with a future! 
or milis with a future! 


Features 27” width, traverses up to 
12”, enclosed single spindle drive, 
simplified head end and gearing, 
new builder, integral waste removal 


-HARLOTTE, N. C. © GREENSBORO, N.C. © ATLANTA, GA. © SPARTANBURG, S. C. © DEXTER, ME. 
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Ideal Drop Pressers pro- 
vide superb even tension 
to produce firm and uni- 
form build throughout the 
bobbin. They add more 
roving to each bobbin and 


assure higher quality. 


Ideal Drop Pressers pay for 
themselves in a short time. 
They can be installed on 
all your present flyers and 
should be included in every 
Ideal reconditioning job 
and used whenever flyers 
are lengthened and/or 
widened to accommodate 


larger packages. 


Write, call, or wire today 
for full information and 


prices. 


Ideal Machine Shops, 
Bessemer City, N. C. 
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deterioration tests. The unit is designed 
with temperature ranges to 100° C. and 
humidity ranges to 98% rh. Textile 
samples are packed into a mixture of 
destructive microbiological organisms and 
are placed in the chamber for an extended 
period at 29° C. and 90% r.h. The 
samples are then analyzed for destructive 
effects of this accelerated ageing cycle 

The device features integral heat and 
humidity systems, indicating-temperature 
and humidity controller, automatic over- 
temperature protection and full-length door 
window. Cabinets are available in rust- 
proof enamelled or polished stainless steel. 
[he working chamber is heavy gauge stain- 
( Request Item No 1-9) 


less steel 


Vinyl! Ball Valves 


The Jamesbury Corp., Worcester, Mass.. 
has developed a line of rigid vinyl ball 
valves for use in piping systeins where cor 
rosion 1s a problem. Except for the seats 
and seals, the valves are made of Geon, a 
vinyl material supplied by B. F. Goodrich 


Chemical Co. The material ts said to of 
superior resistance to oils, acids, alka! 
and most chemicals 

The valves are available with threa. 
ends, weld ends or flanges. They are s 
compensating tor changes in pressure 
temperature. Galling or seizure are s 
to offer no problem. Lubrication is 


necessary (Request Item No. | 


Stearone Coating 


Argus Chemical Corp. has intrody 
Stearone, a water-repellent coating an 
softening and batching aid. Stearon 
symmetrical high molecular weight aliph 
ketone derived from stearic acid, is hig 
inert and subject to only a few reacti 
under Vigorous conditions. It is said to 
unaffected by high temperatures, acids, a 
lis and other strong chemicals. Stearon 
insoluble in water and has essentially 
water absorption It ts incompatible wit 
variety of resins, polymers and organi 
vents at room temperature, although « 
patible at elevated temperatures (thus St 
one is valuable as an anti-block 
Technical data and samples of Stearone 


available (Request Item No. | 


(,earmotors 


A new 32-page bulletin on gearmotors 
has been issued by the Jones Machinery 
Division of Hewitt-Robbins Inc. The bul- 
letin contains technical information on hori- 
zontal and . vertical mounted gearmotors 
with capacity up to 125 h.p. and a variety 
of output speeds ranging from 780 to 1.2 
r.p.m. 

Included in the booklet is a load char- 
acteristics table for applications in various 
industries and different types of equipment, 
and a selection table arranged according to 
A.G.M.A. classifications. 

(Request Item No. I-12) 


Laboratory Ovens 


Andrews & Goodrich, division of Mid- 
land-Ross Corp., Boston, Mass. has issued 
a brief descriptive bulletin covering two 
recently developed laboratory-size units: a 
continuous resin curing oven and a patch 
drying oven. Either unit will be modified in 
design to meet individual requirements. 

(Request Item No. I-13) 


Material Handling Wheel 


Disogrin Industries Inc., Mt. Vernon, 
N. Y., recently released a new brochure 
on Disowheel, its material handling wheel. 
Four pages in length, in two colors and 
heavily illustrated, the folder describes the 
wheel's characteristics and advantages 
through the employment of case histories. 

Several new features appear in the 
brochure: A reproduction from an indus- 


For the Mil 


Bookshelf 


trial publication of a chart which comp 
the wheel's tread, Disogrin, with ot 
wheel tread materials; a section on pres: 
type Disowheels; and a list of some 
panies who are using Disowheel. 


(Request Item No. | 


Finishing Compounds 


A data file catalog describing its « 
plete line of textile finishing compou 
has been published by the Onyx Oi 
Chemical Co., Jersey City, N. J. The cata 
features a concise description of each « 
pound and it is indexed by product cl: 
hcation. 

The data hile serves as a permanent < 
log. Supplemental pages will be iss 
from time to time to describe new prod 
and changes. (Request Item No, ! 


High Bulk Orlon 


A technical information bulletin, OR 
describing the manufacture of high 
Orlon acrylic fiber by the Turbo Sta; 
was recently released by the Du Pont ‘ 
Wilmington, Del. Orlon tow processed 
the Turbo stapler has several unique pr! 
erties. Drawing imparts a high shrink: 
characteristic to the fiber, which pers 
the manufacture of high bulk yarns 0: 
in demand for many types of knitted out 
wear. Regular yarns, of 100% relaxed fib 
are also popular because drawing results 
a more oriented product with a soft han 
hne denier and superior surface cover! 
properties. 

In the high bulk yarns, two componen' 
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present: a high shrinkage fiber which 


ls in toward the center of the yarn 


idle when exposed to boiling water of 
om. and a low shrink hber which buckles 
orms loops as if ts pushed out fo the 


ace of the 
the high shrinking fiber. The increase 


varn bundle by the action 


yarn diameter which results is propor- 


nately greater than the increase in 
n weight 

Major emphasis in the bulletin is placed 
shrinkage of 


the variables affecting 


ion warns. These are: draw ratio, cool- 


heater plate temperature and machine 
ed. Also discussed ts relaxation of Orlon 
ver in the Turbo Fiber Sette 


(Request Item No. 1-16) 


efoamer 


Emkavy Chemical Co 


now offering a 


Elizabeth, N. 
page brochure dk 
Emka Detoam. It is 
nmended tor low cost foam and troth 
ntrol he 
tive m acid and alkaline mixtures and 


‘bing fully its-new 
substan: 18 water dispersible 


mpatible with most systems. It comes 
iquid form tor easy handling 
ka 


Defoam is recommended for in 
ial operations compounding adhesives 


rings paints resins, latex, et It 1s 
to be beneficial in various procedures 


dyeing 


such SCOUTINL 
textiles The 
package is a 400-lb. open head 


un ( Request Item No. I-17) 


inting and hnishing of 


Vonorail And Cranes 


Machinery Co., Fairheld 
wa, has published a 52-page booklet en 


Louden 


i “Cost-Cutting with Monorail and 
ranes [he publication shows the applica 
m ot the firm's materials handling equip- 
ent in a large number of industries. In 
showing its 
mills. An in 
section describes the 
es of track, track 


llevs. horsts. controls. et 


( Request Item No. 1-18) 


is a ; page section 
luipment in use in textile 
difterent 


aCCESSOTICS 


ift Truck Engineering 


Creative lift truck engineering, new func- 
nal styling and improved operating fea- 
res embodied in a new Pace-Maker series 


of fork lift trucks manufactured by Tow 


motor Corp... Cleveland. Ohio. are dis- 
cussed in a new booklet called “The Insicd 
Story available to truck 


( Request Item No. I-19) 


currently 


use;Ts 


Variable-Speed Pulleys 


A new revised bulletin has been publish 


burg, Pa.. describing its line of 


Chambers 

variable 
lesigned to eliminate freez 
This 12-page 


bulletin gives technical data 


pulleys 


sticking 2-color 


tor five sheaves designed tor ratings of 2 


5S. and 15 h.p. Power ts transmitted from 
the stationary flange through a removable 
sleeve cap, which is keyed to the moving 


kevs 


A continuous rotational Pumping action as 


lange bv torsionally resilrent rubber 


sures a uniform. constantly renewed him of 
ol on the bearing surtaces 


( Request litem No | 20) 


Lrea Resin 


Reichhold Chemicals In 
N. Y.. has 
T-4 describing — the 
tormaldehyde textile crean 
M P-613-M. The formula 1s 


14 
rorn aide hyde 


W hite 


Technical 


Plains 
Bulletin 


reatures of its urea 


publ ishe d 


resin Fabrex 


a2 


resin in d unirorm. 


smooth paste form. It 1s used for creas« 


resistant and shrinkage-control finishes an 
spun rayons, rayon suiting, and blends of 


spun ravon with acetate. cotton o1 wool. 


It iS Said to by compatible with most soften- 
ers, dye fixatives and other commonly used 
additives 

The bulletin covers specihcations, usage, 


application, drying, curing, washing, use 


removal. and a table 
( Request Item No. ]-21) 


with starch hnishes 


of tormulations 


Floor Cleaning 


Floors: How to Clean and 
Them” is the title of a booklet 
recently published by Oakite Products Inc., 
New York City, manufacturers of cleaning 


Industrial 
Care for 


and sanitizing compounds tor industry. 
Oakite has compressed into this booklet 
its 5O years Of experience 
floors of 
F10593 


in the cleaning 
kind. The 


contains chart lsts of 


of industrial 
booklet 


cleaning 


every 


descriptions of 
Methods of sanitizing, 


OM pe and 


cleaning methods. 


Management profits from £ 


group plans tailored by 
the Pilot 


Your operation will show a greater net profit from improved 
employee relations, increased competence of attracted personnel 


and reduced labor turnover. Write or wire 


C 


GROUP DIVISION . 


TO PROTECTION FOR OVER FIFTY FIVE YEARS 
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©. F STAFFORD, PRESIDENT 


Card Lap Pins 
(Lap Sticks) 


Induction Hardened 

. « « to carry today’s heavy laps 
without bending out of shape. 
Precision Machined 


to exact specifications. Weights 
are held to tolerances of + 
V4 oz. on Certified Scales. 


Lift Rods 


Induction Hardened 
to increase rigidity. 
High Gloss Finish 


to prevent sticking in bushings’ 
and to give extra wearing 
quolities. 


Bushings 


Precision Made 


from high-grade, high-density 
castings. 


Let us give you details and prices. 


Ideal Machine Shops, Inc. 
Bessemer City, N. C. 
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Continuous Service to Textile Mills Since 1925 


eration of the compatible combination oil 


FOR THE MILL BOOKSHELF 


stripping wax and paint, and of absorbing 
liquids are also discussed 


( Request Item No. [-22, 


Oi And Gas Burner 


A new 6-page folder on its mechanical 
pressure atomizing oil and nozzle-mix gas 
burner has been published by Boiler Eng: 
neering & Supply Co.. Phoenixville, Pa 
Three full-page drawings describe complet 


construction teatures and principle of op 


and gas burner with which the Continental 
boiler is equipped. 
Simple in design and non-critical in opera 
tion, it is said to be the most toolproot 


automat par kage 


to operate and easiest to marmntain of any 
burner 


available automat 


system with which commercially 


c boilers are equipped 


Flow of both main fuels and primary 
and secondary combustion air supplies are 


clearly pictured. Flame monitoring and 


control systems are shown im detail and 
labeled for easy identification and instruc- 
tron. The tenitien system is also shown 


Full-page burner views show the burner 


The ULTIMATE 


Custom built to individual mill require- 
ments in ‘Single Kier’’ or ‘“Multiple Kier’ 
arrangements for 250 to 1,000 or more 
Design determined by 


pounds of yarn. 


package carriers in customer's plant re- 4. Low labor costs 

6. Low steam consumption 
CONSTRUCTION 7. Eliminates costly air filters 
Built to ASME standards. Piping systems, a ee 
heater housings, condenser housings, re- 9. Eliminates expulsion of hot 


versing valves and drying kiers made of air into dyehouse 
lid of stainless or 


Stainiess steel. Kier 
carbon steel as specified 


Heater and condenser 


service life. 


Send for detailed technical data and dry'ng cy-les based 
on your production 


GASTON COUNTY 


Stanley 


Gaston County Dyeing Machine Co. 
Hoboken, N. J., G. Lindner, Mor. 
Terminal Bidg., 68 Hudson St. 


Albert P 


J. R. Angel, 1104 Mortgoge Guorontee Bidg., Atlanta, Ga. 
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coils made of 
heavy curpo-nickel alloy tubing for long 


PACKAGE DRYERS 


GASTON COUNTY-AVESTA recir- 
culating RAPID DRYERS are built 
under U. S. Patent No. 2,567,940 
and R.E. 24,260 through a license 
agreement with Avesta Company 
in Sweden. 


ADVANTAGES 


|. Better yorn quolity 
2. Short drying cycles 
3 


Completely outomatic 
operarion 


10. Allows more efficient use of 
package carriers 


ll. Accelerates flow of moterial 
through dyehouse 


12. Faster delivery of finished 
product to customer 


13. Allows smaller inventory of 
finished goods 


14. Reduces overall costs of 
Gyehouse operation 


DYEING MACHINE CO. 


North Carolina 


The Rude! Machinery Co., Ltd. 
614 St. James St. W., Montreal 
260 Fieet St. E., Toronto 


March 
Whitemersh, Pa. 
Philadelohia AD 3-2901 
A. R. Breen, 80 E. Jackson Bivd., Chicago, Ill. 


in normal operating position and also wit: 
the burner conveniently swur 


open, readily accessible for easy inspecti 


assembly 


and cleaning on its hinged mounting. 
third view is from the fireside. Also picty 
ed is a cutaway illustration showing ¢ 
burner system installed on a 400 h.p. Co 
tinental automatic “package’’ steel firetu! 


boiler (Request Item No. 1-2 


Spring Clutches 


The Marquette Division, Curtiss-Wrig 
Corp., Cleveland, Ohio, has announced t 
describi: 


hve standard lines of spring clutches in bo 


publication of a new catalog 
sizes trom Ye to 1” and torque capaci 


up to 1,250 pounds-inches. These spri 


clutches are specihcally designed for wu 
in machinery, equipment and instrument a 
plications utilizing drive up to 5 h.p 
There are five basic series of clutcl 
offered in the 30-plus page catalog: Ser: 
A, over-running and back-stopping; Se: 
on-off; Series | 
on-off indexing; and Series E, 
control 


B. indexing; Series C, 
safety lo 
The catalog, which lists specih 
tions of each clutch, also has technical ar 
application data illustratior 


that aid in selecting the correct type an 


along with 


size of each series for the required a; 
plication. (Request Item No. 1-24 


Roller Chain Couplings 
A recently revised bulletin on roll 
chain flexible couplings—Bulletin 597 
has been published by Chain Belt C 
Milwaukee, Wisc. The bulletin outlin 
the features that are wanted and need 
from a flexible coupling including: simp! 
all-steel construction that assures long li 
and maximum service; accommodation < 
angular and parallel misalignment wit 
minimum backlash; and easy installati: 
or removal. 

In addition, the bulletin carries inforn 
tion on how to properly select Rex flexib 
couplings and illustrates installation an 
maintenance procedures. 


(Request Item No. 1-25 


Fretting Corrosion 


T. B. Wood's Sons Co., Chambersbur; 
Pa. has announced the availability of 
new bulletin, ‘Licking Fretting Corros» 
in Variable-Speed Sheaves.’ Authored | 
Eldon L. Nuernberger, the firm's chief ¢ 
gineer, the bulletin, No. 7102, discuss 
several ways in which wear by fretting co 
rosion can be controlled 

(Request Item No. 1-2¢ 


Fiber Reactive Dyes 


Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Providence, R. ! 
has published a list of its present line ‘ 
Procion dyestuffs, noting that the numb« 
of the dyes has now reached 26. Now ava! 
able are: Procion Yellows RS and HAS> 
Brilliant Yellows 6GS and H5GS: Brilliao 
Oranges GS and HGRS; Brilliant Reds 2B5 
SBS, H7BS and H3BS: Red GS: Rubine: 
H2BS and BS; Scarlets H3GS and GS; Vio 
let H2RS; Turquoise HGS; Blues 3GS anc 
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Another SEYCO Service!!! 


Call TRinity 6-1797 


for fast SEYCO service. 


(Please make a note of this number— it is not listed; the channel 
is clear for you. Not even a switchboard to go through, This ts . 
our Customer Service Phone, and by calling TRinity 6-1797 
you reach our Customer Service Department direct quickly. ) 


When you want quality and service 


Call SEYCO 


Warp Sizing: Softeners, Binders, 
Penetrants, Ty-Iin Penetrants, 
Shuttle Dressing, Waxes. 


Wet Processing Chemicals and 
Auxiliaries: Dye Assistants, 
Penetrants, Rewetting Agents, 
Sanforized Fabric Oils, Detergents, 
Scouring Agents, Softeners. 


Niagara Twist-Setter: Yarn 
Conditioning Penetrants. 


Seyco Warp Lubricator. 


lo serve you quickly and effectively has always been our 
aim. We try all the angles. Our newest is the SEYCO Cus- 


tomer Service Phone. Please use it for your convenience. 


Headquarters for textile chemicals 


SEY DEL-WOOLLEY a CO. 


748 RICE STREET, ATLANTA, GEORGIA 
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WITH STICKS THAT 
DONT LAST? 


THE TIME PROVEN 
DENSIETED” 


“LUNDS TICK” 
HAS, ELIMINATED 


YOUR TROUBLES! 


1S PROVEN 
AND GUARANTEED 
ON 
ALL TYPES 
UF 
LOOMS 


Patent Ne. 2,470,506 
Others Pending 


Manufactured Exclusively By 
THE HARDWOOD MFG. CO., INC. 


For further information write 


MANUFACTURING CO, INC. 
P. 0. BOX 929 


GREENVILLE, SOUTH CAROLINA 


* An exclusive process of densification and 
impregnation that retains the elasticity, 
increases the strength, eliminates splitting 
from screw holes and crushing at lug 
hold-up. 
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HBS; Brilliant Blues RS, H7GS and HGRS; 
Printing Greens B and 5G; Black HGS; and, 
most recently, Procion Orange Brown HGS. 


About one-half of these, designated by H, 
are recommended tor hot dyeing processes 
while the others can be applied by the novel 
cold dyeing techniques peculiar to Procion 
dyes. The dyes may be used to produce a 
wide range of shades including the palest. 

(Request Item No 1-27) 


New Vat Dye 


The General Dyestuff Co.. New York 
City, a sales division of General Aniline & 
Film Corp., has published an 8-page circu 
lar which deals with the properties and 
applications of its new Indanthrene Cor- 
inth B Intra Paste, a vat dyestuff which is 
now being manufactured as a straight prod. 
uct for the first time. The new product is 
said to Have excellent fastness properties, 
excellent dispersibility, good resistance to 
over-reduction, high leuco solubility and 
good dyeing properties. It has been found 
suitable for application on cellulosic textiles 
in any torm by any of the various vat dye 
ing methods 

This new offering is reported to have 
proved of special convenience as a strong 
and economical component in the produc- 
tion of deep chocolate browns, purplish 
grays, and other combination shades where 
it is desired to get away from the yellow or 
green side. It may also be used in self 
shades ranging from lilac tints to full 
shades of grayish purplish red. The new 
dye is being employed for items that go 
into such end uses as table and bed linen 
draperies, upholstery, toweling, washable 
dress goods and washable play clothing 


In addition to information on working 
properties application data, and ftastness 
properties, the new booklet (G-806) con- 
tains vat dyed cotton and rayon color 
swatches showing the various shades that 
may be obtained with the new dye. 

(Request Item No. 1-28) 


Lift Tracks 


Described in detail in a new 24-page 
booklet entitled “What Makes It Tick?’ is 
the new Stream-Liner Series of fork lift 
trucks by Towmotor Corp., Cleveland, 
Ohio. The new units are said to offer in- 
creased operating efficiency, greater driver 
comfort and improved handling ease. 

Among the new design features incorpor- 
ated into the new lift truck models are a 
new lowered cowl which gives the operator 
full vision to the forks, on either side for 
fast, easy pick-up and deposit of heavy 
loads; a new ‘direct view’ instrument 
panel; and a new treadle-type accelerator 
that cuts driver fatigue 


According to Towmotor engineers, all 
operating controls on the newly styled 
Stream-Liner series simulate those used on 
automobiles—to simplify operator training 
and use, and keep hand and arm motion to 
a minimum. The Stream-Liner trucks are 
available in eight different gasoline, diesel, 


or LP-gas-powered models, with liftin; 
capacities ranging from 2,000 to 4,000 Ibs 
Other construction features illustrate 
and described in the booklet include 
standard mast assembly that provides 25), 
of tree lift; an oversize positive-action hy 
draulic pump that is said to provide faste: 
smoother litting action: and double-actin 
hydraulic jacks that speed fork unloadin, 
operations and also ‘cradle the load” | 
compensate for steep up and down grade 
New safety and economy features cov 
ered include a fully protected fuel tank. 
slip-type universal joint that is said to sul 
stantially reduce wear and servicing on vite 
parts by preventing transmission of shoc 
waves to the bell housing and the engin 
and Towmotor’s exclusive Cool Flow Ey 
haust system specially engineered to diss 
pate sparks and flame in the event of en 
gine backhring. (Request Item No. 1-29 


Cotton Industry Potential 


‘The Competitive Potential of the U. § 
Cotton Industry’ is the title of a bool 
recently published by Harvard University 
Graduate School of Business Administra 
tion. The book, authored by Clifton B 
Cox and Vernon W. Pherson, conclude 
that “if the standards of living keep in 
creasing and if the industry co-operates or 
programs of mutual help tor all segments 
the potential of cotton is great and th: 
cotton industry can continue to be an in 
portant part of the American economy 
Cox 1s professor of agricultural econom 
at- Purdue University and Pherson is: as 
sistant professor in the same held at Purduc 

The book points out five factors whic! 
seem to be particularly important in the 
future competitive position of cotton. Thes: 
factors are: per capita real ihcome,; pric 
quality, promotion and trade arrangements 
diy trade arrangements is meant all artificia! 
facters which alter production, consumptior 
and price from what they would be on 
free market. This includes arrangements by 
individual companies, associations and gov 
ernments of governmental agencies. 

The authors point out that: The industr 
has become dependent on government a 
tion; competition from other fibers has in 
creased; competition from foreign cotton 
has increased in the foreign market; pro 
duction is inefficient; and mills are increas 
ing the use of man-made fibers by substitu 
tion or blending. This brings about certair 
responsibilities: To improve production anc 
handling methods of raw cotton to make 
it competitive in quality with foreign 
cotton and to a certain extent with man 
made fibers; to price it competitively 1 
both domestic and foreign markets; to im 
prove end-use characteristics through re 
search; to continue and expand promotion 
of cotton and cotton products; and to striv’ 
tor legislation and governmental policy that 
will create a favorable environment for th« 
growth of the industry. 


The 201-page book contains an appendix 
of charts showing U. S, and foreign fiber 
consumption and production. It is avail: 
able from the Harvard Business School, 
Division of Research, Soldiers Field, Boston 
63, Mass., for $3. 
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LOW FREE 
FORMALDEHYDE 
RESIN 


q often eliminates afterwash 
4 ; he While imparting high quality crease and shrink resistance, 
4 Crown’s C-TRON resin solves formaldehyde odor-prob- 
4 . f ; lems .. . both in the processing plant and in the finished 
a | fabric. Its extremely low free formaldehyde content has 
4 7 enabled many plants to eliminate the afterwash process 
q 4 entirely! 


Crown's representatives will gladly give you complete 
details concerning the new C-TRON thermosetting resin 
including how it may solve any resin problems you may 


have involving deleterious effects upon light fastness of 


reactant type dyestuffs. Call your man from Crown — 
or write direct! 


rown 


hemical 


CORPORATION 240 INDIA STREET, PROVIDENCE, RHODE ISLAND 


Peterboro, N. H., Greensboro, N. C., Burlington, N. C., (Warehourse), Greenville, S. C., Ware Shoals, S. C. 
IN CANADA: Marwin Dyestuff of Canada Ltd. IN swiTZERLAND: Bubeck & Dolder, Basle, Switzerland. 
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Draper Corp. Shows 
Great Earnings Increase 


Greatly increased earnings have been re- 
ported for the Drapes Hopedale 
Mass., in the first six months of this vear 
Consolidated net profits for the first half of 
1959 amounted to $796,747 or 71 cents a 


Corp.. 


share as compared with profits of $742,706 
or 67 cents a share in the 
1958.Thomas H. West 
nrm 


entire year of 


president said the 


hnancial position contmues strong 
with a current ratio of assets to liabilities 
ot 5 tO 


has completed its sixth installation of the 


He reported that the company 
new shuttleless looms. The regular quarter- 
ly dividend of 25 cents was declared by the 
Company. 


The Duplan Co. Reports 
Improved Financial Picture 


rhe Duplan Corp. has reported a net 
proht of $649,000 or 66 cents a share for 
the nine-month period ended June 30. This 
$239.00 in the 
comparable period last year. Sales for the 
nine totalled $18,551,000, an in- 
than 18% over the total 
of $15,651,000 for the comparable period 
in 1958. No provision was made tor taxes 


Compa©res with a loss or 
months 


crease of more 


since the company had a net operating loss 
carry-torward. 


Du Pont Employees Work 
Five Years Injury-Free 


Employees ot The Du Pont Co.'s Chatta 
nooga, Tenn., nylon plant recently complet- 
ed more than 28,750,000 man-hours on the 
without a 
any employee 


single lost-time imjury to 
The plant operated with a 
perfect safety slate for more than five years 
to do it. Every day they work now adds to 
the total. There are 


ployees at the plant 


more than 2.500 em 


The achievement was othcially recogniz- 
ed by the National Safety Council and was 
marked by a ceremony for all employees at 
the plant. Walter S. Carpenter Jr., chaur- 
man of the board of directors of the com- 
pany; Crawford H. Greenewalt, president; 
Dr. Howard Pyle, president of the National 
Safety Council; and ofhcials of the Du Pont 
textile fibers department were present to 
honor the employees 


Atlanta Solvents & Chemical 
To Distribute Antara Chemicals 


The Atlanta Solvents & Chemical Co 
Doranville, Ga., has been appointed distri- 
butor for Antara Chemicals, a sales division 
of General Aniline & Film Corp. Atlanta 
Solvents will handle distribution of General 
Aniline’s Igepal CA and CO nonionic sur- 
factants. Cheelox 
well as 


sequestering agents, as 
diethylene glycols, 


providing bulk delivery of these chemicals 


ethylene and 
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throughout Georgia and adjacent territories 
All products can be delivered in tank trucks 
of up to 6,000 gallons capacity or by com 
partmented tank trucks, permitting 
bulk shipments of these and 


nixed 
other liquid 
products supplied by Antara solvents. Cus 
tomers may also make their own bulk pick- 


ups, or designate carriers of their choice 


Crompton & Knowles Shows 
Improvement In First Half 


Worcester 
showed consolidated earnings 


Crompton & Knowles Corp 
Mass 
taxes 


after 
of $592.322 or $1.46 a share tor the 
hirst six months of 1959 as compared with 
SL7O.818 or 48 cents a 


share in the 


parable period of 1958. Consolidated sales 
tor the period were 20% above billings fo 
the first half of 1958, the company reported 
Deliveries this 


(sales are not revealed) 


year of weaving equipment which was in 


development stages last year were said to 
have contributed to higher billings of tex 


tile machinery. 


Industrial Rayon Converting 
Cleveland Plant To Tyrex. 


Industrial Rayon Corp., Cleveland, Ohio 
expects to have its Cleveland plant convert- 
ed from rayon tire cord to production of 
Tyrex cord by the yeat 
according to Hayden B. Kline 
Kline also stated that 


viscose tre end. 
president 
a turther increase in 
Tyrex viscose cord capacity at the company s 
Painesville, Ohio, plant has been approved 
and should be substantially completed by 


the end of the veat 


The demand for Tyrex viscose cord 1s 


strong and the supply-demand relationship 
in the 


textile rayon held is in better bal 
ance, Kline reported. Also textile rayon 
prices are about 8 % higher than those in 
effect at the end of the year 1958. These 


factors areé expected to contribute am 


provement in earnings during the second 
half of the year. The recently 


reported a net income of $556,000 


company 
equal 
to 340 cents a share, for the hrst six months 
of 1959. This compared with a loss of $9 


cents a share tor the first half of 1958 


Johnson Motor Lines Acquires 
Atlantic States Motor Lines 

M. E 
Motor 


pursuant 


Sheahan, president of Johnson 


Charlotte 


Lines, has reported that 
an order of the Interstate Com 
merce Commission, Johnson has acquired 
the capital stock of Atlantic States Motor 
Lines. Atlantic States, a North Carolina 
corporation, was incorporated in 1934 and 
was one of the 


the Southeast 


pioneer motor carriers of 
johnson has exercised man- 
control of Atlantic 


ICC authority since February 1958. 


agement States under 
Atlantic States serves generally the States 
of Georgia, South Carolina, North Caro- 


Pen: 
Jersey and ¢! 
Johnson serves Ge 
Maryland, Delawa: 
New York, Co 
Rhode 
serves no points intermediate b 
tween Greensboro, N. C.. and 
Md. Atlantx 
Richmond, Va., as the dividing point b 
North and South 

Johnson Motor Lines reports that it h 


lina, Virginia, Maryland, Delaware 
New York, New 
District of Columbia 
gia, the 
New 


necticut 


svivania 


Carolinas 
lersey, Pennsylvama 
Massachusetts and Islan 
lohnson 
Baltimor 
serves this 


States area wit 


tween the 


experienced a decade of remarkable grow’ 
though its operating 
principally to the transportation of text: 
products northbound 


authority limits 


Dow Corning Corp. Moves 
Two Sales Office Sections 


A new location tor two sections of Do 
Corning Corp.'s New York sales ofhce h 
been announced by Earle J. Smith, bran 

Fiber finishes sales and serv: 
international department have « 


manage! 
and the 
otices in the ne 


Fifth Avenu 


tablished their respective 
Corning Building at 717 
New York 22, N. Y. 

The fiber finishes sales and service grou 
is responsible tor the New York area tec! 
promotion of Syl-m 
textile finishes. The nev 
othces will have facilities for exhibiting ¢! 
latest examples of finished fabrics and ga 
ments tor the convenience of mills 


nical service and 


grade silicone 


ers. manutacturers and retailers 


Union Carbide Corp. | 
Not Exercising Option 


New York Cut 
has announced that it ts not going to © 
ercise its option to purchase the Roanok: 
Va., plant site of American Viscose Cor 
The frm reports that studies indicate th 


L'mion Carbide 


Corp 


a commutment on the site at this time wou 
not be advisable. 


Celanese Corp. Reports 
Record Sales In First Quarter 


America, New Yo! 
and domestic subsidiaries have repor' 
ed sales totaling $68,687,892 tor the thre 
months ended 1959, highest tf 
any quarter in the company’s 41-year h) 


Celanese 
City 


Corp of 


lune 30 


tory. This years second quarter sales we! 
25% above the $54.822.291 
ot the same period last year 

For the first half of 1959, Celanese fibe: 
chemical and plastic product sales amounte 
to $127.578.050. 
787,203 sales volume recorded durin; 
the like 1958 period. The company repor' 
ed net income after federal taxes of $10 
145.088 tor the first half of 1959 
senting an 83% increase over the $5,70! 


sales volun 


exceeding by 23% th 
$103. 


repre 


445 earnings of the first six months of las 
year. The 1959 first-half income was equa’ 
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Gimost a century of eXperi- 
ence in the design and Manu- 
facture of rolls of premium 
Quality - “HOLYOKE ROLLS". 


SINCE 1863 


CALENDER and EMBOSSING ROLLS 
for the PAPER and TEXTILE INDUSTRIES 
WATER FILTRATION EQUIPMENT 
HOLYOKE, MASSACHUSETTS 


FOR THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY'S USE— 


common stock, com 


hirst-halt 


to $1.38 a share of 


pared with last year Ss 


earnings 
equal to 57 cents a share 
Bet ore tax 


hirst six months of 


provisions tor the 


1959 were 


earnings 
045.088 
representing a 114% increase over th 
$10,301,345 


the comparabl 


pre-tax carnings reported for 
1958 For the 


com 


peri of 


three months ended lune 40 


pany earnings amounted to $5,549,209, ex 


ceeding by 74% the comparable 1958 sec 
ond-quarter earnings of $3,191,635 The 
report also presented details about the com. 
pany'’s recent acquisition of a plant in 


Asheville. N. C.. tor 


eventual production of high energy chem: 


the development and 


cal fuels for rocket and missile propulsion 
President Har- 


continuing pro 


systems This was cited by 
old Blancke as 


gram to diversify and expand markets for 


part or a 


Celane he micals 


Record Sales Reported 
By Air Reduction Co. 


Sales of Air Reduction Co.. New York 
City, tor the second quarte! or 1959 were 
a record $53,901,131, compared with sales 
of $42,363,939 during the second juarter 
of 1958—an increase of 27.2% Second 
1959 net $4,068,154 


quarter income Was 


compared with second quarter 1958 net in- 


come of $4.185.667, an increase of 27.79 
Sales for the six-month period ending 
June 40. i9SY. were a record 234 


859, compared with sales of $85,618,068 
for the first six months of 1958, an increasc¢ 
of 18.9%. First halt 
$7,817,122 or $2.01 a 
$6.556.383 or $1.71 a share for the 


19.2% 


1959 net income was 
share as compared 
with 


first half of 1958. an increase of 


Minnesota Mining & Mfg. 

To Construct Chemical Plant 
Some 500 acres of land at Decatur, Ga.. 

has been purchased by the Minnesota Min 

ing & Mtg. Co. of St. Paul, Minn., tor the 

$4.5 mulhion 


textile 


construction of a chemical 


plant tf serve the industry T he 


plant will produce fluorochemucals for the 
textile 
Scotchgard is a chemical which is applied 
to fabrics them oul, dirt 
and watet repellent Duke, ex 


ecutive vice-president of abrasives, adhesives 


industry, and primarily Scotchgard. 
in order to make 
Joseph 


and chemicals, will be responsible for the 
operation of the new unit. It will employ 


about 75 persons initially 


Du Pont Setting Up 
Polyethylene Plant 


Plans for the Du Pont Co.'s first major 
plant for production of polyethylene hlm 
for packaging have been announced by the 
company. Installation of production equip- 
ment has begun and the plant, located at 
Richmond, Va., is to be ready to begin pro- 
duction early in 1960 

Du Pont's polyethylene hlm pilot plant 
at the Sabine River Works, Orange, Tex., is 
now turning out the packaging hlm, which 
is said to combine high impact strength 
with excellent appearance and printability. 
The new film will be available only in lim- 


until 
facilities at Rix hmond 


now 


ited quantities Start-up of the new 


The company is producing poly 
ethylene hlm for industrial and agriculturs 
applications in commercial quantities at it 
Yerkes film plant in Buffalo, N. Y 

To be operated as a unit of the presen 
Spruance cellophane plant, the new produ 
tion facilities will be located for the Mos 
purt in existing buildings formerly used fi 
rayon production. A 12,000-square-foot ad 
dition to these buildings will be construct 
ed tor New tacilitix 


will be provided tor testing laboratories 


production equipment 


the Spruance textile fibers plant, which a: 
now situated in the buildings ce be us 
for polyethylene hlm manutacturing 


create 


operations 


The Richmond plant will 


170 new wbs when reach © 


pacity Thé tacilities have been designc 


and will be installed by the company’s e 


gineering department 


United Elastic Corp. 
Reports Higher Earnings 
shown in the sale 


Flastix Cory 
hrst six months ended June 30. Ti 


Sharp imcreases were 
and earnings of the United 
company, with headquarters in Eastham; 


ton Mass 


and profit gains of 50% 
ix 


reported sales gains of 42° 
Consolidated sal 
totalled $17.058.554 


were $2.217.705. Ps 


for the s months 


while net earnings 
share earnings in the six-month period wer 
$2.41. Construction has begun on a plant 

Nova Scotia 


approval of the 


Bridgetown 
boat > 


Canadian 


following th 
rormation of 
subsidiary. The subsidiary wil 
Elastic Ltd. The new 
plant is expected to be in operation by Jul 
1960 


be known as | nited 


American Enka 

Raises Wages 
W age 

an hour for hourly employees have been pu 


into effect by American Enka Corp, at it 
Lowland 


increases of from Six to ten cent 


Tenn., plant. Salaried employe 


were increases The 


granted commensurate 
company offered the same increases to loca 
2598 of the United Textile Workers o 
American which represents hourly worke: 
at the Enka, N. C., plant 

The company pointed out that the in 
creases are voluntary since wage negotie 
tions under the union contract are not ope! 
until 1960. The wage and salary 


ments affect more than 6 OOO employees ani 


adjust 


millron an 
This is the second raise granted 1 
eight months. The other was a five-cent-an 
hour increase given in December 


National Starch & Chemical 
Reports Higher Sales, Earnings 


National Starch & Chemical Corp., New 
York City 
earnings for the six months ended June 30 
Net sales for the period totalled $25,934,001 
against $22,194,635 in the same period 1m 
1958—-an increase of 17%. Net income fot 
1959 was $1,550,764 
as compared with $1,350,723 in the first 
half of 1958—an 15%. Earn- 
ings per common share tor the 1959 period 
are 75 cents against 68 cents in 1959. 


will cost the company over $1 
nually 


has reported increased sales anc 


the first six months of 


increase of 
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INDUSTRY-WIDE AGCEPTED 
HIGH SPEED AUTOMATIC QUILLER 


iJ 


SAUTOCOPSER 


with Individual Spindle Pinboarding 
features that Produce Better Quality at Lower Cost 


T Interlocking wind permits larger bobbin diameters without 4 Compensating tension gives constant tension, reducing danger 
sloughing. =" of stretched filling. 


2 Larger bobbins lower cost per pound—reduce all indirect Magazine fillers can load quills in loom exactly as they come . 
labor from quiller to loom. ams from cones, reducing possibility of bands when weaving 
colored yarns. 


c Proved individual spindle pinboarding. 6— No piece quills. 


| AMERICAN SCHLAFHORST CO. 
bld and Serviced by 


| THE TERRELL MACHINE CO., INC. 


AT T&S 


| 
| 
| 
* 
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frrtafrosft 
ported by 
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SAVES MONEY 


Termaco Automatic Hopper Feeders with Terrell 
Loom Bobbin Cleaning Machines save labor— 
make multiple assignments possible. 


On large installations more cleaned bobbins 
per operator. 


On small installations money-saving 
job combinations possible. 


Use of Termaco Conveyor Systems 
to carry bobbins to in-process 
storage assures maximum auto- 
mation and highest operator 

and machine efficiency. 


. TERRELL ENGINEER WILL SHOW YOU HOW You 
GET FASTEST RETURNS POSSIBLE ON INVESTMENT 


Office Box 926 .. Seulevard 
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THE U.S.D.A. REPORTS ON THE PRESENT AND PROBABLE 


IMPACT Wash-And-Wear 


Cotton 


Agriculture 


By CARROLL L. HOFFPAUIR and BOLESLAUS M. KOPACZ 
Southern Regional Research Laboratory,” New Orleans, Lo. 


FEYNHE last 20 years have shown vigorous advancements 
| in technological fields of endeavor. This has been 
true in all phases of agriculture and particularly true in the 
held of cotton technology. In varying degrees, cotton can 
be made mildew resistant, water repellent or water soluble, 
flame and heat resistant, dimensionally stable, and of great- 
est import today, crease resistant. Crease resistance has 
been added to cotton’s other desirable properties to effec- 
tively meet modern trends for more comfortable living. 
The rapid acceptance of the minimum care or wash-wear 
concept is proof that its impact is tremendous. Although 
this development by no means shuts the door in the face 
of conventional fabrics, it opens another door—the door 
to increased sales for everyone involved in the household 
and apparel textile field from fiber to finished products. 
These increased markets for cotton are reflected in more 
business for the textile industry and to increased opportunt- 
ties for cotton farmers to market their production profitably. 


The term wash-wear has become such an accepted part of 
our way of life that it is difficult to realize how recently 
these products have appeared on the market. But the re- 
search leading to this development has been long accumulat- 
ing. It was found as early as 1919 that cotton could be made 
somewhat wrinkle resistant by reacting it with acidifed 
formaldehyde and that treatment with phenol-formaldehyde 
resins gave cotton wrinkle-shedding properties. These early 
developments, however, directed primarily at improving 
cotton’s dimensional stability, were commercially unsuc- 
cessful because of undesirable collateral properties such as 
odor, discoloration and loss of fabric strength. Subsequently, 
new catalysts and modified resins were developed that led 
to a much improved cotton product. 

However, wash-wear, as such, was pioneered by the 
synthetic manufacturers and from their first announcement 
in the early 1950's drew considerable consumer interest. 
Most noncellulosics are hydrophobic and do not absorb 
water. Therefore, when washed and hung up wet without 
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squeezing wrinkles into them, garments made from thes« 
fibers will be fairly smooth after drying. As a consequence, 
dresses and uniforms made from these fibers became popu- 
lar, particularly in the pucker and seersucker fabrics. The 
cotton industry, quick to realize the potential magnitude of 
the new market, immediately began intensive research ef- 
forts to produce an all-cotton wash-wear product. For 
this purpose, cotton was resin treated specifically for min- 
imum care properties rather than dimensional stability. 


The Value Of Research 


The value of research in this field is emphasized by the 
estimate that 800,000 bales of cotton were used in 1958, 
that would not have been used but for the research de- 
velopment of wash-wear (1). This represents about 10% 
of total domestic cotton consumption. Continuing research 
on wash-wear is therefore recognized by cotton textile 
leaders to be an essential factor in maintaining and expand. 
ing cotton markets. Such recognition by the textile industry 
of the usefulness of the scientific approach to the solution 
of problems also opens the mill door to more complex 
chemical finishing processes developed through research to 
enhance cotton properties. 

Contributions accumulated over the years from many 
textile and allied organizations have been incorporated into 
present wash-wear products. Some of the early work at the 
Southern Regional Research Laboratory was concerned pri- 
marily with pretreatments (mercerization and decrystalliza- 
tion under various conditions, and the attachment of car- 
boxymethyl, aminoethyl, hydroxyethyl and other groups) 
that might make cotton more suitable for treatment with 
wash-wear chemicals. In addition, crosslinking agents and 


1. Presented at the Southern Agricultural Experiment Station Collaborators’ 
Conference on Advances in Research on Wash-Wear Garments, at the South- 
ern Regional Research Laboratory, New Orieans, La.. April 13-15. 1959 


2. One of the laboratories of the Southern Utilization Research and De- 
velopment Division, Agricultural Research Service, U. 8S. Department 
Agriculture 


3. Numbers in parenthesis are references at the end of this article 


of 


3] 
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phenomena have been the subject of much research. The 
crosslinking agents in the early investigations included 
cyanuric chloride, di-isocyanates, formaldehyde, glycerol 
dichlorohydrin and various glycol derivatives. Further in 
this connection, fundamental research is felt to have 
furnished the basis for proprietary chemical modifications of 
cotton which impart wet wrinkle resistanc« 


In recent years, $.R.R.L. scientists, working in co-opera- 
tion with numerous organizations, have stimulated research 
and commercial application by evaluating industrial proces- 
ses and products, providing basic information, discovering 
new resins and developing new and improved processes 
and formulation. Fundamental studies on the reaction of 
resins are providing increased knowledge of the mechanism 
of resin treatment. 


Conventional Drycleaning 


Research in co-operation with industry and the National 
Cotton Council has demonstrated that excellent wash-wear 
garments, with durable creases, capable of being laundered 
and dried mechanically, can be produced conveniently and 
inexpensively. Finishing of the entire garment using con- 
ventional drycleaning equipment was evaluated under con- 
tract research with the National Institute of Drycleaners. 
The results of this work showed that it is feasible to treat 
whole garments on a commercial scale. At least two con- 
cerns have used this technique on a large experimental or 
small commercial scale. 


Scientists have demonstrated that yard goods can be 
treated with resins, dried without curing, and later fabricat- 
ed into trousers. Creases can then be pressed in the trousers 
where desired, and given durability to repeated laundering 
by a final curing operation. This development offers op- 


Miss Pat Carite demonstrates to Miss Malinda Berry, the 1959 
Maid of Cotton, and Dr. G. E. Goheen, assistant director of 
S.U.R.D.D... wash-and-wear properties of cotton organdy dress. The 
cotton dress, with full gathered skirt, was resin treated as a garment 
at U.S.D.A.’s Southern laboratory. 
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portunities for cotton in the large and lucrative field of 


dress trousers. The importance of this market 1s emphasized 
by the statement of the director of the Trouser Institute of 
America that “the most important new fabric development 
tor Fall 1959, will be the increased availability of auto 
matic wash-wear fabrics in Fall weights’ (2). Co operative 
work with a major trouser manufacturer to explore the 


commercial potential of such processes 1s underway. 


Among other contributions, research results led to the 
development of a new formulation using polyethylene and 
to other improved commercial practices which minimize 
wet soiling 

Much valuable practical information instrumental in aid. 
ing the rapid expansion of wash-wear products and the 
entry of many new firms into this field has been published 
The publications include descriptions of formulations and 
techniques that give high quality wash-wear products and 
thereby assist inexperienced firms to build consumer con- 
hidence in cotton wash-wear products. 

Ever alert to modern demands, textile scientists at 
S.R.R.L. and other laboratories are continually evaluating 
new or untried resins and chemicals as wash-wear finishés 
Some finishes designed for other purposes also produce 
minimum care properties in fabrics. Wash-wear properties 
tormerly cataloged as incidental side-effects are now being 
exploited by adjusting the treatment in an attempt to pro 
duce primarily minimum-care fabrics with extra features 
These multifunctional treatments, offering a combination 
of ‘properties, are in the initial stages of development. They 
suggest the possibility of a single treatment for a modern 
all-purpose cotton fiber, resistant to chemical and bacterio 
logical degradation, with added strength, resilience and 
hand. | 

Wash-wear, however, is looked upon as more than a 
mere resin treatment and has led to a re-evaluation of the 
entire problem. It must be kept in mind that fabrics are 
only the raw materials for the manufacture of garments 
and that ultimate consumer satisfaction is based on the 
perforthance of the garment, not on the fabric from which 
it is made. Improvement in chemicals and resins for treat 
ing fabric must be accompanied by the development of 
suitable fabric structure and the improved quality imparted 
to the fabric must be retained throughout the stages ol 
garment manufacture. The net result of this trend is the 
realization that the design of a wash-wear product begins in 
the selection of the most suitable cotton fibers, continues 
through spinning, weaving, finishing, garment fabrication, 


reasonable promotion, and ends in consumer satisfaction. 


Handicapped By Tradition 


Mill economies and tradition have hampered the intro- 
duction of ideal wash-wear fabrics. For example, over the 
years the number of filling and warp yarns in broadcloths 
have been standardized over a limited range. The handi- 
cap of traditional fabrics, however, is gradually giving way 
to more ideal wash-wear fabric constructions. Wash-weart 
fabrics now being marketed show evidence of slight con- 
structional modifications. particularly in the general class 
of broadcloths. Of particular interest is a current U.S.D.A. 
project under contract with the Fabric Research Labora- 
tories, Dedham, Mass., to improve the tear strength of cot- 
ton fabrics. Commercially available cotton apparel fabrics 
are being studied before and after finishing to determine 
the causes of tear strength losses due to treatment. These 
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studies are expected to indicate modifications in yarn and 
fabric structures to improve tear strength and should be 
relpful in the development of better wash-wear cotton 
abrics. 

Although much progress has been made by many re- 
search organizations, obvious problem areas still remain 
o be solved, Among these, the following are of major 


mportan 


(1) Selection of cotton with the most suitable fiber 
properties 

(2) Development of improved fabric constructions par- 
ticularly suited to wash-wear, including optimum yarn and 
fabric structure 

(3) Development of more efficient and durable finish- 
ng agents. 

(4) Selection of the best available combination of resin 
finishing agent, catalyst and textile auxiliaries, considering 
the end-use of the fabric 

(5) Enforcement of improved finishing techniques, 
stressing adequate cure and thorough afterwashing. 

(6) Proper garment design with meticulous attention to 
the details of cutting, fitting and particularly sewing of 
wash-wear garments. 

(7) Establishment of standards that clearly describe the 
wash-wear qualities of the garment. 

(8) Maintenance of good practices for fabric prepara- 
tion for finishes, such as scouring, desizing, bleaching and 
so forth. 

(9) Adequate, permanent labeling, giving the classifica- 
tion and precautions necessary for laundering and care of 
the garment (3). 


Many Advantages 


Despite the many problems, wash-wear garments made 
of cotton enjoy a number of advantages. The most im- 
portant of these is superior comfort due to moisture ab- 
sorption, heat transmission, and the traditional consumer 
preference for cotton products. As with any other new 
development, cotton wash-wear has come through a period 
of transition involving the elimination of many defects 
of the early treatments. Not the least of the handicaps 
that must be overcome is consumer resistance caused by 
exorbitant claims of promoters of inferior products. At its 
current stage of commercial development the fastidious 
person who demands a truly neat finish will not be content 
with a cotton wash-wear garment that has not been touched 
up with an iron. A late N.C.C. survey revealed that con- 
sumers and industry understand that for best appearance 
some touch-up ironing is necessary. This is true for wash- 
wears made from synthetics, blends or 100% cotton fab- 
rics (4). However, the satisfaction that a garment gives 
is essentially a subjective matter. The necessity for uniform 
standards for wash-wear products 1s widely recognized and 
efforts are directed toward the development of such stand- 
ards. Many consumers complain that some merchandisers 
have made exaggerated claims. This ts due to the great 
divergence in standards for the. same type of products 
under different labels. There is a real need not only for 
telling the truth but for knowing what the real truth is. 
At a meeting of the American Association of Textile 
Chemists & Colorists. member discussion showed much 
variance of opinion on this subject. Various groups offered 
their own versions of what they thought should be adopted 
4s industry-wide standards. Each had merit, and eventually 
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Ceorge Drake, S.R.R.L. chemist, shows Miss Berry that cotton 
treated for flame resistance will not sustain a flame without a con- 
stant source of ignition. Remove the match and the APO-THPC 
treated cotton stops burning. Cotton treated with APO alone has 
wrinkle-resistance properties. 


after an intense study of the problems a tentative set of 
recommendations was agreed upon (5). 

Any: development that has progressed as fast and as far 
as wash-wear must. be accompanied by varying opinions. 
Wash-wear is no exception and the literature is full of 
diverse opinions as to what its ultimate market potential 
will be. Some think that it is purely a sales “gimmick” 
and will drop to a position of little importance in the 
market. Others contend that it will remain a major factor 
that we will have with us until a_ better development 
comes along. 


Opportunity Of An Economic Lifetime 


Typical of the first is an early estimate that the market 
will settle down with drip-dry dress shirts amounting to 
about 10% of the total dress shirt market (6). On the 
other side of the picture is the report in American Fabrics, 
Spring 1958 issue, which states of wash-wear: ‘‘call it one 
of the greatest opportunities of an economic lifetime and 
you will not be far wrong.’ This opinion is supported by 
many sources. Census Bureau reports show that 1.1 billion 
yards of cotton fabrics were treated with resins for crease 
resistance in 1957. Industry leaders recently estimated that 
such treatments exceeded 2.0 billion yards in 1958 and 
anticipate that 4 billion yards may be so treated in 1959. 
This would represent approximately two-thirds of the total 
U. S. cotton fabric production finished for apparel uses. 
Recently an industry spokesman said that within ten years 
practically every garment would be wash-wear to a degree 
and that the term wash-wear was taking on the same im- 
portance that Sanforized did many years ago when it be- 
came a household word (7). Such enthusiasm by respon- 
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phenomena have been the subject of much research. The 


crosslinking agents in the early investigations included 


cyanuric chloride, di-isocyanates, formaldehyde, glycerol 
dichlorohydrin and various glycol derivatives. Further in 
this connection, fundamental research is felt to 
furnished the basis for proprietary chemical modifications of 


cotton which impart wet w rinkle resistance 


In recent years, $.R.R.L. scientists, working in co-opera- 
tion with numerous organizations, have stimulated research 
and commercial application by evaluating industrial proces- 
ses and products, providing basic information, discovering 
new resins and developing new and improved processes 


and tormulation. Fundamental studies on the reaction of 
resins are providing increased knowledge of the mechanism 


of resin treatment. 


Conventional Drycleaning 


Research in co-operation with industry and the National 
Cotton Council has demonstrated that excellent wash-wear 
garments, with durable creases, capable of being laundered 
and dried mechanically, can be produced conveniently and 
inexpensively. Finishing of the entire garment using con- 
ventional drycleaning equipment was evaluated under con 
tract research with the National Institute of Drycleaners. 
The results of this work showed that it is feasible to treat 


At least 


cerns have used this technique on a large experimental or 


whole garments on a commercial scale. two con- 


small commercial scale. 


Scientists have demonstrated that yard goods can be 
treated with resins, dried without curing, and later fabricat- 
ed into trousers. Creases can then be pressed in the trousers 
where desired, and given durability to repeated laundering 


by a final curing operation. This development ofters Op- 


Miss Pat 
Maid of 


Miss vl alinda 


Coheen, 


1959 
director of 


Carite demonstrates to 
Cotton, and Dr. G. E. 
S.U.R.D.D., wash-and-wear properties of cotton organdy dress. The 


Berry, the 
assistant 


cotton dress, with full gathered skirt, was resin treated as a garment 
at U.S.D.A.’s Southern laboratory. 
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portunities for cotton in the large and lucrative field of 
dress trousers. The importance of this market 1s emphasized 
by the statement of the director of the Trouser Institute of 
America that “the most important new fabric development 
tor Fall 1959, will be the increased availability of auto 
matic wash-wear fabrics in Fall weights” (2). Co operative 
work with a mayor trouser manufacturer to explore the 


commercial potential of such processes is underway. 


Among other contributions. research results led to the 
development of a new formulation using polyethylene and 
to other improved commercial practices which minimize 
wel soiling. 

Much valuable practical information instrumental in aid- 
ing the rapid expansion of wash-wear products and the 
entry of many new firms into this field has been published. 
The publications include descriptions of formulations and 
techniques that give high quality wash-wear products and 
thereby assist inexperienced firms to build consumer con- 
fidence in cotton wash-wear products. 

Ever alert to modern demands, textile scientists at 
S.R.R.L. and other laboratories are continually evaluating 
new or untried resins and chemicals as wash-wear finishes 
Some finishes designed for other purposes also produce 
minimum care properties in fabrics. Wash-wear properties 
tormerly cataloged as incidental side-effects are now being 
exploited by adjusting the treatment in an attempt to pro 
duce primarily minimum-care fabrics with extra features 
These multifunctional treatments, offering a combination 
of properties, are in the initial stages of development. They 
Sugeest the possibility of a single treatment for a modern 
all-purpose cotton fiber, resistant to chemical and bacterio- 
logical degradation, with added strength, resilience and 
hand. 
looked more than a 


mere resin treatment and has led to a re-evaluation of the 


Wash-wear, however, is upon as 
entire problem. It must be kept in mind that. fabrics are 
only the raw materials for the manufacture of garments 
and that ultimate consumer satisfaction is based on the 
performance of the garment, not on the fabric from which 
it is made. Improvement in chemicals and resins for treat 
ing fabric must be accompanied by the development of 
suitable fabric structure and the improved quality imparted 
to the fabric must be retained throughout the stages of 
garment manufacture. The net result of this trend is the 
realization that the design of a wash-wear product begins in 
the selection of the most suitable cotton fibers, continues 
through spinning, weaving, finishing, garment fabrication, 


reasonable promotion, and ends in consumer satisfaction. 


Handicapped By Tradition 


Mill economies and tradition have hampered the intro- 
duction of ideal wash-wear fabrics. For example, over the 
years the number of filling and warp yarns in broadcloths 
have been standardized over a limited range. The handt- 
cap of traditional fabrics, however, is gradually giving way 
W ash-wear 
fabrics now being marketed show evidence of slight con- 


to more ideal wash-wear fabric constructions 
structional modifications, particularly in the general class 
of broadcloths. Of particular interest is a current U.S.D.A 
project under contract with the Fabric Research Labora- 
tories, Dedham, Mass.. to improve the tear strength of cot- 
ton fabrics. Commercially available cotton apparel fabrics 
are being studied before and after finishing to determine 


the causes of tear strength losses due to treatment. These 
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studies are expected to indicate modifications in yarn and 
fabric structures to improve tear strength and should be 
elpful in the development of better wash-wear cotton 
abrics 

Although much progress has been made by many re- 
earch organizations, obvious problem areas still remain 
o be solved. Among these, the following are of major 
mportance. 


(1) Selection of cotton with the most suitable fiber 
yroperties. 

(2) Development of improved fabric constructions par- 
‘icularly suited to wash-wear, including optimum yarn and 
fabric structure. 

(3) Development of more efficient and durable finish- 
ng agents. 

(4) Selection of the best available combination of resin 
fnishing agent, catalyst and textile auxiliaries, considering 
the end-use of the fabric. 

(5) Enforcement of improved finishing techniques, 
stressing adequate cure and thorough afterwashing 

(6) Proper garment design with meticulous attention to 
the details of cutting, fitting and particularly sewing of 
wash-wear garments. 

(7) Establishment of standards that clearly describe the 
wash-wear qualities of the garment 

(8) Maintenance of good practices for fabric prepara- 
tion for finishes, such as scouring, desizing, bleaching and 
so forth. 

(9) Adequate, permanent labeling, giving the classifica- 
tion and precautions necessary for laundering and care of 
the garment (3). 


Many Advantages 


Despite the many problems, wash-wear garments made 
of cotton enjoy a number of advantages. The most im- 
portant of these is superior comfort due to moisture ab- 
sorption, heat transmission, and the traditional consumer 
preference for cotton products As with any other new 
development, cotton wash-wear has come through a period 
of transition involving the elimination of many defects 
of the early treatments. Not the least of the handicaps 
that must be overcome is consumer resistance caused by 
exorbitant claims of promoters of inferior products. At its 
urrent stage of commercial development the _ fastidious 
person who demands a truly neat finish will not be content 
with a cotton wash-wear garment that has not been touched 
up with an iron. A late N.C.C. survey revealed that con- 
sumers and industry understand that for best appearance 
some touch-up ironing Is necessary. This is true for wash- 
wears made from synthetics, blends or 100% cotton f ab- 
rics (4). However, the satisfaction that a garment gives 
is essentially a subjective matter. The necessity for uniform 
standards for wash-wear products is widely recognized and 
efforts are directed toward the development of such stand- 
ards. Many consumers complain that some merchandisers 
have made exaggerated Claims. This is due to the great 
divergence in standards for the same type of products 
under different labels. There is a real need not only for 
telling the truth but for knowing what the real truth is. 
At a meeting of the American Association of Textile 
Chemists & Colorists, member discussion showed much 
variance of opinion on this subject. Various groups offered 
their own versions of what they thought should be adopted 
4s industry-wide standards. Each had merit, and eventually 
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George Drake, S.R.R.L. chemist, shows Miss Berry that cotton 
treated for flame resistance will not sustain a flame without a con- 
stant source of ignition. Remove the match and the APO-THPC 
treated cotton stops burning. Cotton treated with APO alone has 
wrinkle-resistance properties. 


after an intense study of the problems a tentative set of 
recommendations was agreed upon (5). 

Any development that has progressed as fast and as far 
as wash-wear must be accompanied by varying Opinions. 
Wash-wear ts no exception and the literature is full of 
diverse opinions as to what its ultimate market potential 
will be. Some think that it is purely a sales “gimmick” 
and will drop to a position of little importance in the 
market. Others contend that it will remain a major factor 
that we will have with us until a better development 
comes along. 


Opportunity Of An Economic Lifetime 


Typical of the first is an early estimate that the market 
will settle down with drip-dry dress shirts amounting to 
about 10% of the total dress shirt market (6). On the 
other side of the picture is the report in American Fabrics, 
Spring 1958 issue, which states of wash-wear: “call it one 
of the greatest opportunities of an economic lifetime and 
you will not be far wrong.’ This opinion is supported by 
many sources. Census Bureau reports show that 1.1 billion 
yards of cotton fabrics were treated with resins for crease 
resistance in 1957. Industry leaders recently estimated that 
such treatments exceeded 2.0 billion yards in 1958 and 
anticipate that 4 billion yards may be so treated in 1959. 
This would represent approximately two-thirds of the total 
U. S. cotton fabric production finished for apparel uses. 
Recently an industry spokesman said that within ten years 
practically every garment would be wash-wear to a degree 
and that the term wash-wear was taking on the same im- 
portance that Sanforized did many years ago when it be- 
came a household word (7). Such enthusiasm by respon- 
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Miss Berry is pleased with the appearance and feel of a sport-shirt 
treated as a garment for wash-wear properties. The shirt was 


treated by the National Institute of Drycleaners using regular dry- 
cleaning equipment. 


sible textile leaders may not be overly optimistic in view 
of the fact that within the span of a few years this develop- 
ment in textiles has entered practically every home. 

Over the last six years cotton’s share of the industrial 
market has declined 11%. Fortunately, corresponding gains 
of approximately 13% have been realized in apparel uses. 
Steady gains in apparel uses can only be maintained by 
supplying the public something more than the ordinary 
cotton goods of past times, that is, goods having advantages 
of styling, built-in characteristics of minimum-care, and 
other desirable properties (8). 

In 1958, the textile industry turned out some 9 billion 
yards of cotton yard goods. This total, however, represents 
a drop of about 7% from 1957 and of 13% from 1956. 
Up to Midsummer of last year, most textile firms were 
floundering in a recession of over two years duration. For 
most of the processing firms, however, business began to 
pick up sharply last July. This is considered by many as 
the beginning of an upturn that heralds cotton’s comeback. 
Harry S. Baker, National Cotton Council's former presi- 
dent, expects total foreign and domestic consumption of 
U. S. cotton io hold close to an average of 13 million bales 
during 1959 (9). Foreign interests hope the U. S. upturn 
will be of sufficient force to be reflected in their countries 
as well (10). 

Textile leaders enthusiastically point to wash-wear de- 
velopments as the spearhead that will further entrench cot- 
ton as the king of fibers (11). Wash-wear is not the only 
factor contributing to cotton’s strength but it is a principal 
contributor. The new wash-wear fabrics serving a fringe 
market today are expected in a few years to dominate the 
business (12). 
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Summary 


To summarize briefly, the future of cotton looks bright. 
Although it has lost ground in industrial markets and, 
in common with all textile materials has suffered from the 
recent recession, it is staging a remarkable comeback in 
apparel and household goods, Much of the current strong 
market potential is due to the development of cotton 
wash-wear products of improved quality. 

Through research and* development, better all-cotton 
wash-wear garments can be developed. These garments will 
retain the natural comforts of cotton and should have the 
ability to withstand rough laundering as only cotton 
can. The intelligent ability of the cotton textile industry 
to accept the challenge of wash-wear problems and cope 
with them is reflected in an upsurge in sales of all-cotton 
minimum-care garments. However, to maintain all-cotton 
easy-care gains and to establish leadership in this new 
market, research and industry must continue to try to perfect 
cotton minimum-care properties. Many of the research steps 
leading toward this goal have been accomplished. Others 
are on the way. Utilization research will continue to bene- 
fit directly all segments of cotton agriculture—farmers, 
processors, manufacturers and merchants—-for it is the key 
to new and expanded markets. 
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National Safety Congress Set For Oct. 19-23 


Off-the-job safety as it affects industry will play a prom- 
inent role at textile sessions of the 47th National Safety 
Congress, annual convention of the National Safety Coun- 
cil, October 19-23. The congress, which will be held in 
Chicago, will attract an expected 12,500 safety specialists 
from the U. S., Canada and several foreign countries. 

Delegates to congress textile sessions will hear these 
featured talks: “Off-The-Job Safety Pays For Industry, 
John M. McAlpine, Celanese Corp. of America, Rock Hill, 
S. C.; and “Gimmicks To Promote Off-The-Job Safety,’ 
O. H. Bynum, The Du Pont Co., Camden, S. C. Textile 
sessions of the congress will be held October 20-21 at the 
Conrad Hilton Hotel. 
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Needles... 
Oil... 


and 
How to 
Save Money 


A stitch in time saves nine—but in time, knitting needles 
can rust—and rust wastes money. Moral: eliminate 

ust and other costly deposits with Sinclair Crystoil. 
‘his very light-colored oil works to give you more 
rst-quality knit-wear—and a more profitable opera- 


on. Switch to Crystoil now. Next time management 


‘sks how you've cut costs, tell them you’ve changed 


Oo Sinclair—and show them the results. 


Find out more about CRYSTOIL. Call 

your nearest Sinclair Representative or 

write Sinclair Refining Company, 

Technical Service Division, 

600 Fifth Avenue, New York 20, N. Y. 

Crystoil Needle Oils 
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What Do You Know 


NOMPETITION in any field of endeavor usually causes 
& an increase in the number of patents obtained in that 
field. As long as anyone can remember, there has been 
competition in the textile industry and there have been 
patents but in recent years the value of patents has come 
to be more readily recognized by those in this art. In many 
cases a patent provides the manufacturer with a competitive 
advantage over others in the field because he can prevent 
others from practicing the invention or he can collect 
royalties from them under a licensing arrangement. There 
is hardly any segment of the textile industry that is not 
directly or indirectly affected by patents and this article 
is written in an attempt to explain some of the mystery 
which sometimes seems to surround patents. 

There are many pitfalls along the path which leads from 
the conception of an invention in the inventor's mind to 
his ownership of a patent. There are also many miscon- 
ceptions about what patents are and how they are obtained. 
Before discussing specific patents and their value in the 
textile industry, it is proper to: give to engineers, research 
workers and inventors a clearer idea of what patentable 
inventions are and how to protect them and also explain 
briefly the relations of employer and employee in patent 
matters. 


What Are Patents? 


Patents are granted to inventors by the Government to 
promote the arts and are authorized by the Constitution 
and the Federal Statutes. Article I, Section 8 of the Con- 
stitution reads as follows: 

“The Congress shall have power * * * to promote the progress 
of science and useful arts, by securing for limited time to authors 
and inventors the exclusive right to their respective writings and 
discoveries.” 

A patent does not give the patent owner a right to manu- 
facture, use and sell his patented product but does give 
him the right to exclude others from manufacturing, using 
and selling his patented product for a period of 17 years. 
There are pioneer patents which cover a broad field and 
improvement patents which cover a narrower field and, 
it is not uncommon for an inventor to own a patent and 
yet be unable to legally manufacture, use and sell his 
patented product because of the existence of a broad un- 
expired patent. Patents are not renewable, but patents for 
improvement inventions may be obtained. 

The Courts have recognized the difficulty of defining 
an “inventor” as set forth in the Constitution and there are 
many decisions relating to this subject. 

Although a concise definition of invention has not been 
found it has been said that, “invention is a new display 
of ingenuity beyond the exercise of ordinary mechanical 
skill."" No one can say with certainty precisely what con- 
stitutes invention in every instance and when there is reason- 
able doubt, a patent application should be filed to let the 
Patent Office decide. The Courts may overrule the decision 
of the Patent Ofhce if the patent is later litigated and declare 
the patent invalid. 
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About Patents? 


By J. E. CARNES 


What Is Patentable? 


Section 101 of the Patent Codification Act states: 


“Whoever invents or discovers any new and useful process 
machine manufacture, or composition of matter, or any new and 
useful improvement thereof, may obtain a patent therefor, subject 
to the conditions and requirements of this title.” 


If an invention does not fall within one of the statutory 
classes set forth above, it is not patentable. Examples of 
subject matter which is not within the statutory classes are: 
the mere arrangement of printed matter, a method of doing 
business, a scientific principle divorced from any tangible 
structure and a substantially unaltered thing occurring in 
nature. Many people believe that “‘ideas’’ are patentable 
but this is not true. Only the means of carrying out the 
idea are patentable. 

Section 102 states that, “A person shall be entitled to 
a patent wnless— 


(a) the invention was known or used by others in this country, 
or patented or described in a printed publication in this or a 
foreign country before the invention thereof by the applicant for 
patent, or 

(b) the invention was patented or described in a printed publi- 
cation in this or a foreign country or in public use or on sale in 
this country, more than one year prior to the date of the appli 
cation for patent in the U. S., or 

(c) he has abandoned the invention, or 

(d) the invention was first patented or caused to be patented 
by the applicant or his legal representatives or assigns in a foreign 
country prior to the date of the application for patent in this 
country on an application fled more than 12 months before the 
hling of the application in the U. S., or 

(e) the invention was described in a patent granted on an 
application for patent by another filed in the U. S. before the 
invention thereof by the applicant for patent, or 

(tf) he did not himself invent the subject matter sought to 
be patented, or 

(g) before the applicant's invention thereof the invention was 
made in this country by another who had not abandoned, sup- 
pressed, or concealed it. In determining priority of invention there 
shall be considered not only the respective dates of conception and 
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Does a patent give the owner the right to manu- 
facture or use the product? 
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U.S. PATENT OFFICE 


How long does it take to get a patent? 


reduction to practice of the invention, but also the reasonable 
diligence of one who was first to conceive and last to reduce to 
practice, from a time prior to conception by the other.” 

If any one of the above-listed conditions exists, a valid 
patent cannot issue on the invention; therefore, you should 
check each of these conditions before you even consider 
filing a patent application. 


How To Obtain A Patent 


While anyone may apply for a patent, it is advisable to 
employ a patent attorney or agent to prepare the patent 
application for you because, in many cases, the value of 
the patent depends upon the skill of the person preparing 
the application. 


Most patent attorneys and agents will recommend that 
a “State of the Art” search be made before filing an ap- 
plication. The search will determine if the idea is novel 
and also help in defining your invention over the prior 
patents. If the results of the search show that your invention 
is not new, then the cost of filing and prosecuting an 
application will not be wasted. 


In some cases the patents found in the search will not 
disclose exactly the same structure for doing the same job 
as the structure being searched, but are sufficiently close so 
that one skilled in the art would be able to modify the 
structure disclosed in the prior patents by the application 
of mere mechanical skill as distinguished from inventive 
skill. In patent law, everybody is presumed to have knowl- 
edge of all prior patents whether they actually do or not, 
and therefore the invention must be a departure from the 
orthodox path of mechanical skill pointed out by the ptior 
patents. In doubtful cases, it requires the judgment of 
experience to determine if an application should be filed. 


A patentability search on a relatively simple device us- 
ually costs about $50 or less while a search on a complex 
machine having several features which are believed to be 
novel will run into several hundred dollars. The cost of the 
search will cover the cost of patent copies and a report 
discussing the patents found with a recommendation that 
the inventor either consider or not consider filing a patent 
application. When the search discloses prior inventions 
which are very close to the invention, the engineering or 
commercial importance of the invention will sometimes 
influence the decision and if the commercial aspects of the 
invention are of great importance, or if from an engineer- 
ing standpoint the invention appears to be the best way 
of accomplishing the desired result, it may be desirable to 
file a patent application. 
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How Much It Costs 


Where there appears to be a possibility of obtaining 
patent protection, many attorneys will include in the search 
report an estimate of the cost of preparation of the patent 
application. This cost will of course vary, depending upon 
the complexity of the invention and the time which will 
be required to prepare the application. In order to save 
money, if for no other reason, it is important that the in- 
ventor be able to present drawings or otherwise be able to 
explain all the details of his invention to the person who 
will prepare the patent application. The preparation of an 
application covering a relatively simple device usually runs 
from about $350 to $400, which includes the cost of draw- 
ings and a $30 Government filing fee, if there are 20 
claims or less. The preparation cost of an application 
covering a complicated machine may run as high as several 
thousand dollars. 

In order for an attorney or agent to do the best possible 
job in preparing the application he should know as much 
about the invention as the inventor himself. This should 
include all the advantages of the subject invention over 
prior devices as well as the details of construction. The 
inventor should be diligent in instructing his attorney to 
file an application and the attorney should proceed with 
preparation of the application with a reasonable degree of 
promptness, but undue haste often proves to be as unwise 
as a lack of diligence. 


File With Care 


The effort to get an application on file as quickly as 
possible without due regard to a well-prepared application 
should be discouraged because once an application is on 
file no new matter may be added which is not a part of 
the original application as filed. A mistake in the dis- 
closure may result in the loss of the patent to the first one 
to conceive the idea, and if it does not result in a total loss 
of a patent, a hastily prepared application may mature into 
a weak patent giving little protection. 

The patent application should clearly and concisely dis- 
close the invention in the best mode contemplated by the 
inventor of carrying out his invention and must include 
drawings whenever the nature of the subject requires it. 
The Patent Office rules regarding preparation of the patent 
drawings are enforced rigidly and any departure from them 
will cause delay in the examination of the application. 
After the application is completed it is sent to the inventor 
for his approval and signature before it is mailed to the 
Patent Office. 

When applications are received in the Patent Office they 
are assigned to one of the 70 examining divisions and 4 
filing receipt will be mailed to the applicant’s attorney. 
The examiners within each division are assigned patent 
applications which relate to a subdivision of the art with 
which they are especially well acquainted. They first ex- 
amine an application to see if it complies with the law and 
rules of practice and then search the patents and applica- 
tions in the patent classes to which the invention pertains 
to determine if the invention is novel. The examiner then 
prepares a “Patent Office Action” in which he cites the 
closest “reference” (prior patents or publications) and in 
most cases rejects some or all of the claims for want of 
novelty over the references. The pertinence of the reference, 
if not obvious, must be clearly explained and the anticipated 
claims specified. The first action is usually received from 
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EXTREMULTUS belting helps produce better sliver. Eliminates slipping and resulting web variation. 


for increased textile mill efficiency 


XTREMULTUS 


THE BELT THAT WON'T STRETCH 


WON'T SLIP 


THE BEST DRIVE AT THE LOWEST COST! 


“MULTUS is not merely a new name. It is a 
new kind of belt. It combines a polymer core 
— for strength and elasticity — with chrome 
tanned leather for high friction and flexibility. 
It is unique; it has never been successfully 
imitated. 


“EMULTUS eliminates start-up problems; keeps 
tension; gives smooth, constant speed; splices 
quickly, reduces bearing loads — and outlasts 
all other belting. 


“EMULTUS belts have been job-proven in hun- 
dreds of textile mills and in many other indus- 
tries. Mills that have tried it are now con- 
verted to EXTREMULTUS 100%. 


\TREMULTUS, ING. 


|] 40th Avenue Long sland City 1, 


NAME 
TITLE 
COMPANY 

. ADDRESS 
CITY 


EXTREMULTUS, INC. 


25-11 40th AVENUE 
LONG ISLAND CITY 1, N. Y. 


[| Send me EXTREMULTUS catalog. 

I would like more information on how 
EXTREMULTUS: 
Keeps tension 
Eliminates start-up 
problems 

|} Outlasts all other belting ©] Splices quickly 


Gives smooth, 
constant speed 
| | Reduces bearing loads 


STATE 


| 
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Who owns a patent—employer or employee? 


six months to one year after the filing date, depending 
upon the backlog of work in the division to which it is 
assigned. 

An “amendment” in response to the examiner's action 
must be made within six months after the date of the action 
or the application will be held abandoned. The amendment 
may include a request for reconsideration of the rejection 
of the claims and/or amendment of the claim language so 
they can distinguish over the references. Care should be 
taken in amending the claims because if the claims are too 
broad, they are invalid and if they are too narrow, infringe- 
ment may be easily avoided. In very rare cases the ex- 
aminer is unable to find any references which anticipate 
any of the claims and in the first action the examiner will 
issue a ‘Notice of Allowance.” 

Usually the third Patent Office action is made “Final” 
and if the applicant stsH believes the invention is patentable 
he may appeal to the Board of Appeals. However, in most 
cases the examiner and the attorney are able to agree on 
the patentable merits of the invention before a final re- 
jection. Once the application has been allowed a final 
Government fee of $30 plus one dollar for each claim 
over 20 must be paid before the patent will issue, and 
copies are printed. The length of time required to obtain 
a patent varies with each application, but most patents 
are obtained within two to three years after they are filed. 


Two Applicants, One Idea 


In rare cases, two or more parties will apply for patents 
and claim substantially the same invention. The Patent 
Ofhce will then institute what is known as an ‘“‘interference’’ 
proceeding to determine which party is the first inventor. 
An interference is one of the most technical of all legal 
procedures and each contesting party is given full oppor- 
tunity to present his case, including the taking of testimony 
and the hearing of evidence given in behalf of his opponent 
with full right to cross-examine the opposing witnesses. 
Priority must be established by provable acts and each in- 
ventor may carry back the date of the invention by clear 
and convincing evidence to an earlier date, provided the 
earlier date is not so far back as to make the party guilty 
of unreasonable delay in filing his application. In an in- 
terference it is possible for a party who is last to file an 
application to be awarded priority of invention over a party 
who filed an application before him. Of course, if an ap- 
plication is involved in an interference proceeding, this will 
delay the granting of a patent as much as a year or more. 


Employee-Employer Relationships 


A patent may be treated like any other property and is 
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entitled to the same protection. The patentee or his assigns 
are free to make any lawful disposition of the property 
and may sell shares in the grant; may grant licenses t 
others to make, use or sell the invention of the patent 
may dedicate the patent to the public; or may simply hol. 
the patent without using or attempting to use it. 

Whether the invention belongs to the employee or hi 
employer will depend upon the facts in each case and whe: 
a dispute arises the patent attorney should be consulted 
However, there are some general rules that may be helpfu 
to an understanding of this relationship as it relates t 
patents. Many companies require employees to sign em 
ployment contracts in which they agree to assign thei 
inventions to the company and if the contract is reasonabl« 
there is no question concerning ownership. 

In the absence of an expressed contract to the contrary 
the following general rules apply. Ownership of invention 
made by an employee outside of working hours, withou' 
the use of materials belonging to the employer, and having 
no bearing upon the employee's duties, vests in the em 
ployee, with no interest whatsoever in the employer. Owner 
ship of inventions made by an employee who is employed 
specifically to make the invention, vests in the employe: 
with no interest whatsoever in the employee. Ownership 
of inventions made by an employee arising out of or mad 
in connection with the employee's duties, which duties ar 
not specifically that of inventing or developing inventions. 
and where the employer's materials are used to perfect 
the invention, vests in the employee with an implied licens: 
or shop right” to the employer. The shop right which the 
employer receives does not affect the ownership of the in- 
vention and merely gives him the right to use the invention 
in is business without paying royalties to the employee. 


Design Patents 


So far we have been talking about ‘mechanical or struc 
tural”” patents. What about design patents ? 

Design patents may be distinguished from mechanical! 
patents by the fact that design patents are directed to the 
artistic Or Ornamental appearance of the article while me- 
chanical patents are directed to mechanical functions 
processes or compositions of matter. Most designs are short 
lived and may soon lose their sales appeal so the Patent 
Ofhice has recently increased the number of examiners in 
this section so that the patent will issue in time to prevent 
others from copying the article. It is not unusual for a 
design patent to issue within a year after the application 
is filed. The application must contain. a drawing clear; 
showing the ornamental appearance of the article and its 
appearance must be “original” to be patentable. Design 


DATENT 
APPLICAT! 


How much does it cost to apply for a patent? 
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Southern 


DURAWELD 
Shuttles 


Average Up To 16,000 Hours 
To Set a New World Record 


Here is one easy way to increase your profits . . . by 
using Southern Quality DURAWELD Shuttles. 


Southern DURAWELD Shuttles offer at least 100% 
longer life expectancy with only a very moderate 
weight increase. They are made of finest quality 
Tempered Dogwood end blocks, for resiliency and 
tip retention, permanently bonded by an exclusive 
Southern method to long wearing wall sections of 
laminated wood or plastic. 


Every part of a Southern Shuttle is made in our 
own plant under rigid Quality Control methods. 
Every employe is an inspector, trained to be always 
“Quality Conscious.” 


SOUTHERN stands for QUALITY. 


Stehedco 


Other Plants and Offices: Granby, Quebec, Canada—Lawrence, Mass.—Greensboro, - 
5.581) N. C. —Atlanta, Ga.—Textile Supply Co., Dallas, Texas—Albert R. Breen, Chicago, Ill. 
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FLASH! 


can prove to you 
BLUE STREAK 


HAIRON CHECK STRAPS 


increase production 
and reduce costs 


meaning 


MORE PROFITS 


Proven Pod cure. 


Mill, using BLUE StreaK HatrRon CHECK STRAPS ex- 
clusively for one year, reports their strap cost less than 
in any previous year — even though they increased the 
speed of their looms during the one-year period! That's 
because BLUE STREAK HAIRON CHECK STRAPS are cut 
from Foreign Hairon Leather which has been thor- 
oughly tested and mill proven. 


ALSO IMMEDIATE SHIPMENT ON: 


ABCO Binder and Front Box Plate Leathers 
VELVET Binder and Front Box Plate Leathers 
All Types and Shapes of Loom Leathers 


Any of our representatives will be happy to call on you— 
write or phone: 


ERNEST D. KEY, SR........ 510 Whitehall St., $.W., Atlanta, Ga. 
President Telephone—MUrray 8-1483 
ERNEST D. KEY, JR. 
Executive Vice-President Telephone 2121 
JULIAN’S. HARRIS, ......... .232 Altondole Ave., Charlotte 7, N. C. 
Vice-President Telephone—Edison 23055 
EDWARD H. BRANCH ..... . 1508 Poincianna St., Huntsville, Ala. 
Secretary Telephone—Jefterson 4-6204 

ALLAN D. SCOTT ....... . R.F.D. 22, Box 506, Selma, Ala. 
Telephone—Trinity 44118 

705 Forrest Ave., East Point, Ga. 
Telephone—Poplar 1-678) 

2075 Dellwood Dr., N. W., Atlanta, Ga. 
Telephone—Trinity 2-4083 


CHARLES R. DAVIS........ 


JAMES D. ELLINGTON, JR. 


ATLANTA BELTING COMPAN 
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508-510 Whitehall Street, S$. W. 


Atlanta 3, Georgia ee 


Telephones MUrray 8-1483-4-5 


Manufacturers of Leather Belting & Textile Strapping 


applications are examined by the Patent Office in the sam 
manner as other applications. When the application 
allowed, the applicant may elect to have the patent grante 
for a term of 31/4, 7 or 14 years, according to the Gover: 
ment fee paid, i.e., $10, $15 or $30, respectively. 


Infringement 


The right conferred by the patent grant extends throug! 
out the U. S. and its territories. You will see many articl: 
sold with the terms ‘‘Patent Applied For’ or ‘Patent Pen: 
ing’’ marked thereon. These terms have no legal effect, bi 
only give information that an application for patent h. 
been filed in the Patent Office. The protection afforded by 
patent does not start until the actual grant of the paten 
and infringement consists in the unauthorized makin; 
using or selling of the patented invention during the ter: 
of the patent. 


When a patent is infringed, the patentee may sue fo 
relief in the Federal court. In the suit, he may ask th 
court for an injunction to prevent the continuation of th 
infringement and he may also ask the court for an awar: 
of damages because of the infringement. Infringement i: 
determined primarily by the language of the claims of th: 
patent and if what the defendant is making does not fal 
within the language of any of the claims of the patent, h: 
does not infringe. 

In the case of design patents, infringement is determined 
by whether or not the public would purchase the infringin; 
article, thinking it was manufactured by the patentee. In : 
patent infringement suit the defendant may raise the ques 
tion of the validity of the patent, which is then decided b) 
the court and/or he may contend that what he is doing 
does not constitute infringement. 

Patentability and infringement are two entirely separat 
questions and the Patent Office has no jurisdiction ove: 
questions relating to infringement of patents. In examuinin; 
applications for patent the Patent Office makes no attem| 
to determine whether the invention sought to be patente: 
infringes any prior patent. Thus, an improvement inventio: 
may be patentable and it may infringe the claims of a prio 
unexpired patent for the invention improved upon. In thes: 
cases it is sometimes possible to work out a cross-licens: 
whereby the improvement patentee can use the basic inven 
tion of the prior patent and the basic patentee can use th: 
invention of the improvement patentee. 


Trademarks And Copyrights 


A Trademark Registration Certificate is issued by th 
Patent Office to the “user’’ of a word, name, symbol 0: 
combination thereof which indicates the origin of manufac 
ture and sale of goods used in commerce. A trademark 
registration is issued for a term of 20 years and is renew 
able repeatedly for like periods as long as the trademark 1s 
continuously used. The registration grants the owner th 
right to keep others from using the mark on similar goods 
which might confuse the public. 

A copyright registration is issued by the Library of Con- 
gress to the ‘author’ of the material for a term of 28 years 
and is renewable for an additional 28 years. Copyrights 
are directed to works of “art’’ and “writings” which may 
include books, paintings, charts, labels, drawings, commer- 
cial prints, sculpture, photographs, sermons, catalogs and 


(Continued on Page 82) 
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The 
Continuous Flow 
Cleaning Line 


By LOUIS PLATT 
Design Engineer 
Saco-Lowell Shops 


VER the past years concern has been growing regard- 
() ing the adequate cleaning and blooming of cotton in 
‘he opening room. During this time there has been a gradual 
leterioration in the standard of lap cleanliness and in some 
ases a marked increase in the curling or stringing of the 
processed stock. Various reasons have been put forward 
for this decline, such as the mechanical picking of cotton, 
heating and pre-cleaning at the gin resulting in an increase 
of pepper trash, as well as the old standby of lowering 
the grade standards. 

However, in the National Cotton Council's publication 
Cotton Processing Waste, August 1958, a graph of the 
‘Trash Analysis of Bales Used in Grade Standards 1936- 
1956, shows that there has been little change in the 
actual trash percentage in the various grades. Allied with 
this is a downward trend for less total waste extracted 
during processing through the mill. This in itself shows 
that the machinery makers have been aware of this problem 
and during the last few years have increased the selective 
efhciency of their opening and cleaning machinery. How- 
ever, it is apparent that the present standard of cleaning 
ethciency is still too low, and regardless of the above facts, 
there is definitely a deterioration in the cleanliness and 
pening of the lap cotton, and somewhere along the line 
there must be a reason for this. 


Fig. 1—The F7 feeder, the No. 15 opener cleaner, and the No. 17 
opener cleaner have the exterior appearance of being one machine 


when they are coupled together. 
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a means 
of lowering cost 
and improving quality 


As we all know, the state of the textile industry during 
the last years has become more competitive, both from 
internal and external sources. This has resulted in the ad- 
vent of short-cut processing, higher production, and the 
lowering of the cotton mix, the latter point showing the 
way to the greatest saving in processing cost. 

If we now look at the relationship of the opening and 
picking to the rest of the mill, it is more than likely we 
will find that the difference is as great as that between the 
Model “A” Ford and one of the 1959 automobiles. This 
process is sometimes reckoned as a necessary evil, and 
sometimes not even necessary, as happened at one mill 
which, when completed, was found to have no provision 
made for opening and picking machinery. This, of course, 
is a somewhat extreme example. However, let us consider 
a mill that was originally laid out for say 50,000 spindles. 
The opening and picking machines at the time were per- 
fectly adequate for the job it had to do, at a probable pro- 
duction of 250 to 320 pounds per hour per picker. Over a 
period of years modernization in the card room and spin- 
ning brought about increased efficiency and higher pro- 
duction; yet the opening and picking, with very little 
alteration, is now being asked to do just as good a job 
at 350 to 450 pounds per hour per picker. But, as the pro- 
duction increased, efficiency in trash removal dropped, and 
complaints of dirty laps were made by the card room. 
The mill's answer to this was to put additional cleaning 
machines in the line to remove more trash, which was a 
generally accepted procedure. The result of this, in cases 
where mills employed too many machines, was overbeat- 
ing, which caused degradation of the cotton staple, in- 
crease in neps and curling of the cotton, all throwing ad- 
ditional work on the cards. 

Of course, during this period high production machines 
which were made efficient in trash removal were designed 


What's behind the deterioration in the 
standard of lap cleanliness and increased 
curling of cotton? If the demands of high 
production placed on cleaning machinery 
are responsible, will additional machines 
fully remedy the situation? The author says 
no, and points out the greatest saving in 
processing costs is realized by dropping the 
grade of the mix and still coming up with 
a finished product of equal quality. 
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Fig. 2—Trash under the right-hand beater consists mainly of light 
pepper trash and fly. It is very similar in characteristic to trash 
taken from return air filters. 


and put on the market; but this was not the complete answer 
to the problem. 

One of the most misunderstood machines has been the 
vertical opener, which properly used has been hailed as the 
finest cleaning machine evolved. However, when mills in- 
creased the work load on this machine to keep up with 
high production elsewhere in the plant, differences in the 
processed stock were apparent. If the draft through the 
machine was not increased, allowing the cotton to dwell, 
they found that they had created a condition which created 
neps and curled cotton not experienced in normal opera- 
tion; while too great an increase in the draft reduced its 
effectiveness as a cleaner. 

Misuse of the vertical opener directed our attention to 
some of the fundamental principles involved tn all present- 
day high production opening and cleaning machinery, and 
directed us toward a course of inquiry that would help 
our developments in the future. 

As remarked before, the greatest saving in processing 
costs is the ability to drop the grade of the mix and still 
come up with an equal in finished product. Surely the 
best place to attain this ts in the area of lowest capital 
cost per pound per hour of finished product—the open- 
ing and picking room. 

It is for these reasons that we have approached the con- 
cept of an opening and cleaning line using a low produc- 
tion, high efficiency, flow line method; and it is our belief 
that this method will process cotton with a higher cleaning 
efhiciency, lower beater action and staple degradation; thus 
resulting in a cleaner, more even lap from the picker 
than has hitherto been possible. As yet, we are only part 


Fig. 3——An air flow is induced under the left-hand beater to assur: 
that only motes and flakes and the larger trash particles can fa!! 
through the grids. 


way along this line in what we can actually put on th 
market, namely the No. 15 opener cleaners, but in ou 
minds the way is clear, and we are now working towar 
the time when we can offer the new, complete opening 
and picking line. It is the first part of this line, probably 
the most important part, that we wish to discuss. 


The only machine of this line in production is the No 
15 opener cleaner, of which there are hundreds in mills 
all over the world. This machine did such a good job that 
recognizing the capabilities of cleaning and opening th 
cotton at low production, we designed another machine t 
follow in sequence; namely, the No. 17 opener cleaner 
which still is only in limited production. This machine ha: 
been tested under mill conditions and all tests have sur 
passed our expectations. 


The machines under test have comprised the F7 feeder 
No. 15 opener cleaner, and No. 17 opener cleaner. Thes: 
three machines were coupled together and their exterio 
appearance is that of one machine (Fig. 1). The No. 1° 
is a Buckley beater and the No. 17 is a double pinnec 
beater machine with exterior adjustable grid bar setting 
and each beater trash compartment separate and fulfillin; 
a difterent function. . 

It has already been remarked that the percentage 0! 
trash in cottons has altered very little. What has alterec 
is the general character of the trash, inasmuch as a greate’ 
percentage of the trash is now composed of leaf and grass 
and such trash, that has a buoyancy equal, or nearly equal 
to that of the cotton fiber itself. This, then, is the type 0! 
trash that is difficult to remove, and in processing break: 
up into pepper trash and shows itself in the finishec 


Table | 


Test Lint Trash Loss 

No. Line Layout Bale Lap Bale Lap Bale Lap 
1 Regular Line 95.88% 98.27% 1.94% 0.72% 2.18% 1.01% 
3 F7-#15s-#17s-#12-2 Beater Pickers 96.76% 98.32% 1.94% 0.88% 2.18% 0.79% 
1 F7-#15s-#17s-#16-2 Beater Pickers 95.88% 98.19% 2.39% 0.90% 1.86% 1.00% 
2 Regular Line 95.75% 97.49% 2.39% 1.0 % 1.86% 1.50% 
2 F7-#15s-#17s-#12-2 Beater Pickers 95.75% 98.50% 2.72% 0.89% 0.52% 0.61% 
3 Regular Line 96.76% 98.53% 2.72% 0.61% 0.52% 0.86% 
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FOSTER MACHINES 


For Winding Tufted Textile Yarns 


Let Us Recommend 
the One Best Suited to Your Requirements 


MODEL 77 


MODEL 35 


Each of these machines is designed for a different situation. Each does a highly creditable job within its scope. Here are the details: — 


MODEL 78 — This machine (built in 5 spindle units) produces 8” to 
10” traverse, precise wind cones up to 16” in diameter and weighing 
up to 35 Ibs. each. Ball bearing spindles are individually motor driven 
at speeds up to B00 R.P.M. it has controlled slow start and spindle 
brake, heavy duty belt gainer with hand wheel adjustment (or positive 
gear gainer, if desired), positive size stop, electric drop wire and 
expansion type cone holders, with handle control, for easy donning 
and doffing. Will wind overend from bobbins or from swifts, reels or 
unrolling devices. 


MODEL 77 — Built in 6 spindle sections, produces 4” to 8” traverse, 
precise wind cones up to 10” in diameter and weighing up to 14 Ibs. 
each. Ball bearing spindles, individually belt driven by one motor, run 
ot speeds up to 1100 R.P.M. It has a positive, long wearing package 
brake and positive solid tapered pulley belt gainer. It will wind over- 
end from bobbins, or from swifts, reels or unrolling devices. 90° build- 
up from face of cone prevents broken back or under-wound packages. 


MODEL 35 — Built in units of 10 spindles to 80 spindles. Produces 
open wind 8” traverse cones up to 11° in diameter and weighing up 
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to 9 Ibs. each. Winding speeds from bobbins is from 180 to 250 Y.P.M. 
and from skeins 100 to 150 Y.P.M. Standard taper cone holders are 
7° 222’ and 3° 51’. Package brakes and disc waxing attachments 
are extra. Can be equipped to wind from swifts, etc. as well as 


from bobbins. 


Write for Model 78 bulletin A-98A, Model 77 bulletin A-99, or 
Mode! 35 bulletin B-46A., 


FOSTER MACHINE COMPANY 
Westfield, Massachusetts, U.S.A. 


Southern Office, Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C. 
Canadian Representative, Ross Whitehead & Com- 
pany Limited, 2015 Mountain St., Montreal, Que. 
and 100 Dixie Plaza, Port Credit, Ont. 


European Representative, Muschamp Textile Machinery 


(Sales) Limited, Eider Works, Wellington Road, Ashton- 
Under-Lyne, Lancashire, England 
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Fig. 4—Examples of waste taken from the left-hand and right-hand 
trash compartment in the No. 17 opener cleaner. 


product. There is also a greater amount of small pieces 
of seed coating with long fibers attached, as well as im- 
mature seed with a great deal of fiber attached to them. 
This must be removed as soon as possible before any break- 
up makes the task of removal more difficult. 

It has been found that the first step necessary in ef- 
ficient cleaning of cotton is to open the stock into as 
small pieces as possible, and as gently as possible, without 
breaking up the trash particles. This can only be done in 
a free-feed type of opener, that is, a machine which does 
not hold the stock while it is being beaten. 

Therefore, the first machine in the line is the blending 
feeder, the feed lattice of which is combed with a high- 
speed oscillating comb. This feeds small pieces of stock 
to the next machine, the No. 15 opener cleaner, which 
again is a free-feed machine fitted with a Buckley beater 
and having grid bars 216% of its circumference. Owing 
to the low production and small tufts fed, the cotton is 
gently agitated against the grids, all the cotton getting equal 
treatment and working, releasing motes and the larger 
trash particles and allowing them to fall through the 
grids. The stock is then free-fed directly into the No. 17 
opener cleaner with its twin beaters, the pins of which 
are set spirally along their lengths, the beaters rotating in 
the same direction. On the up-beat side of the machine are 
a series of adjustable baffles which can be set from outside 
the machine. These can be positioned to either retard or 
accelerate the flow of stock, depending on whether more 
or less cleaning action is required. 

The draft through this machine is very low, and the 
stock follows around the beater path and is not sucked 
through the machine without any processing. There ts an 
induced air flow under the left-hand beater which assures 


Table Il 

Processing Regular Modified 
Stage Lint Trash Lint Trash 
Cotton Mix 95.1% 3.75% 95.1% 3.75% 
96.2% 3.1 % 

96.6% 2.5 % 

95.8% 3.4% 965% 24 % 

96.0% 3.2 % 96.9% 2.2 % 

96.6% 2.7 % 97.0% 1.85% 

Breaker 96.6% 24% 97.3% 16 % 
Lap 97.3% 2.05% 97.3% 1.3 % 
Card Sliver 98.9% 0.42% 99.2% 0.26% 


that only motes and flakes and the larger trash particles 
can fall through the grids. Very little lint is found in thes: 
droppings. The trash compartment under the right-hand 
beater is sealed and separate from the left-hand side, and 
on this side the droppings consist mainly of the light 
pepper trash and fly. The difference can readily be seen 
in Figs. 2 and 3, which show the interior of the trash 
compartments, and in Fig. 4 which shows representative 
samples, As can be seen, the droppings on the right-hand 
side are very similar in characteristic to those found in 
filter waste. Again there is a very small lint loss of actual 
spinnable fiber. 

While there is very little difference as regards the prin- 
ciple of the No. 15 and the No. 17 opener cleaners with 
other type beater cleaners, it can be shown that the higher 
efhciency of these machines is in the theory of low pro 
duction high selectivity, in which all the stock gets equal 
treatment and is not forced through by the following stock 

Fig. 5 shows the effect of increased production on these 
machines and proves that as production increases, clean- 
ing efficiency of the machines drop. While the production 
is small it shows what must happen; and to a greater ex 
tent in high production machines when the production is 
increased from 900-1,500 pounds per hour. 

The first mill trials on the prototype No. 17 opener 
cleaners showed that it was possible to eliminate at least 
two of the major cleaning machines in the line and still 
retain the same cleanliness of lap with a much better ap- 
pearance of the stock. Table I shows the machinery set-up 
and trash content of bale stock and finished lap, with dif- 
ferent mixes. The regular line consisted of F7 feeder— 
No. 15s—No. 16—No. 12—No. 12—and two beater 
pickers. This line was used as the control. 

While these results were encouraging, it was thought 
that we could still improve the F7—-No. 15—No. 17 set-up, 
and it was decided that further tests should be carried 


out at Chicopee Mfg. Corp., Chicopee Falls, Mass. 


Table Ill 


No. 1 Line Lint Trash No. 2 Line Lint Trash 
Cotton Mix 95.6% 2.9 % Cotton Mix 95.6% 2.9 % 
Type A 95.6% 2.8 % No. 15 96.5% 2.25 % 
Type B 96.4% 2.2 % No. 17 96.5% 1.6 % 
Vertical 96.6% 2.0 % Vertical 96.5% 1.6 % 
Ist No, 12 96.8% 1.8 % Ist No. 12 96.5% 1.55 % 
2nd No. 12 ae 2nd No. 12 96.6% 1.5 % 
Breaker 97.2% 1.6 % Breaker 97.3% 1.3 % 
Lap 97.7% 1.4 % Lap 97.9% 1.1 % 
Card Sliver 98.5% 0.32% Card Sliver 99.0% 0.23 % 
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ig. 5—When percentage trash in droppings is plotted against the 


oumber of pounds per hour produced by a cleaning machine it is 
een that as production goes up, cleaning efficiency drops. 


The two previous installations at this mill were: feeders 

vertical—two No. 12s—and two beater pickers. One of 
‘he lines was altered by the inclusion of No. 15 and No. 
7? openers. The first test we ran was to see the improve- 
nent in lap cleanliness on the modified line. This test was 
mn a 20-bale mix of L.M. and S.L.M. cotton. Two 2,000- 
pound lots were prepared and each was run through the 
respective lines. Table II shows the percentage of trash 
n the stock in each successive stage. This test also showed 
that even with the additional processing, the nep count on 
the card web was no higher. 

Shortly after this test was completed, the mill altered 
ts regular line by adding pre-cleaners (Type A) to the 
feeders, and by the further addition of a contemporary 
high production opener cleaner (Type B), the complete 
ine being: feeders—Type A machine—Type B machine— 
vertical—two No. 12s—and two beater pickers. Over a 
period of time, various comparative tests on the running 
mix were made on percentage of trash in the stock at 
arious machines, also in the lap. 

During the trial period we carried out extensive tests on 
‘he prototype No. 17 opener cleaner with various beater 
peeds, grid setting and the flow of the stock through the 
nachine. Our findings showed that some alteration in de- 
ign would improve the cleaning capacity of the machine. 
‘herefore, the prototype machines were replaced with the 
ew machines which incorporated the modifications we 
iad found necessary. After a suitable running-in period we 
‘uplicated the previous large-scale test. These tests have 
hown a marked increase in the relative cleaning efhciency 
t the new No. 17 opener cleaner. 

There is a difference in the machine sequence on the 
egular line, as previously remarked. This had been altered 
nd was as follows: feeders—Type A machine—Type B 
nachine—vertical—_No. 12—-No. 12—two beater pickers. 
However, after this line had been running for a period, 
‘ was found that curling was taking place due to excessive 
seating. The last No. 12 opener, being the easiest to by- 
pass, was taken out of the sequence. This helped to a 
light degree, but did not remove initial cause of curling. 

This next test was similar in all respects to the previous 
test: A 20-bale mix of L.M. and S.L.M. cotton. Two 2,000- 
pound lots were prepared and each run through the re- 
spective lines, Table III and Fig. 6 show the percentage of 
‘rash in each successive stage. 


The figures in Table III are purely a summary of the 
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25% INCREASE 


IN WEIGHT OF ROVING— 
WILL PAY FOR ITSELF IN 


7 to 24 MONTHS 


MAIER PRIMA FLYERS 


HEAVY CONSTRUCTION OF SHOULDERS ... prevents 
spreading——ollows you to extend width of flyer to the 
maximum permissable by the gauge of your frame. 

HIGH POLISH ... especially in throat and hollow leg— 
prevents browing’ and insures high quality 
roving. 

NOTCHED THROAT .. . puts false twist into roving back 
to the front roll—preventing excessive ends down. 
DESIGN OF DROP PRESSER ... the gentle angle of the 
roving as it leaves the hollow leg and starts to wind 
cround the presser finger prevents the breaking away 

of fibers from the roving. 

DYNAMICALLY BALANCED .. . every flyer is balanced 
at maximum operating speed within a tolerence of 
+ 3 grams. 

HARD CHROME PLATED FINISH .. . special onti-rust and 


anti-corrosive finish that will withstand corrosive action 
of synthetic fibers. 


Location of Slot in eye of the presser finger makes thread- 
ing almost automatic. 
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#5 in a series reviewing the “reasons-why’’ for the consumer acceptance of Arnel 


ONSUMER APPROVAL 


In previous advertisements in this series we have “ticked off’’ various aspects of 
Arnel’s outstanding success among today’s fibers. One factor that constantly recurs is 
that of convenience to the consumer. 


Arnel’s ease of handling, processing and styling flexibility are well known to mills 
and converters. But Arnel’s consumer convenience— wash-and-wear, ease-of-care — is 
what makes the sale—and keeps it sold. Consider the convenience of little or no 
IRONING. 


To the consumer: 


1. Many Arnel triacetate fabrics, such as jerseys, require no ironing after machine 
laundering and extracting. Others require varying degrees of touch-up ironing. 

2. Fabrics made of Arnel may be ironed safely at temperatures up to 450° F. with- 
out any damage. This corresponds to the average wool—cotton setting on an 
automatic iron. 

3. They may be ironed while dry. A steam iron may also be used. 

4. The high heat resistance of fabrics containing Arnel produces excellent resistance 
to glazing as a result of ironing: 

5. All fabrics carrying the official Arnel symbol have been pretested for performance 
claimed—including safe ironing temperature (Tests are conducted free of charge 
by the Celanese Corporation of America. 

To take advantage of the great consumer acceptance of Arnel, let Celanese work with 
you to develop new construction in Arnel fabrics. Booklets 12A, 183A and 14A, con- 
taining the important technical procedure and facts about Arnel, are available by 
writing Celanese Corporation of America, Box 1414, Charlotte, N.C. celanese® Arnel® 
District Sales Offices: 150 Madison Ave., New York 16. N. Y.; Room 10-141 Merchandise Mart, 

Chicago 54, Ill.; Western Merchandise Mart, Room 478, San Francisco, Calif.; P.O. Box 1414, Charlotte 1, N. C.; 
200 Boylston St., Chestnut Hill 67, Mass.; 3179 Maple Drive N. E., Atlanta 5, Ga. 


Export Seles: Amcel Co., Inc., and Pan Amcel Co.. Inc., 180 Madison Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 
in Canada: Chemcell Fibres Limited, 1600 Dorchester Street West, Montreal, Quebec 


| PERMANENT MACHINE 


PLEATING WASHABILITY DRYING 


DRYING 


Arnel... 
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% OF TOTAL TRASH REMOVED AT EACH MACHINE 
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% TRASH IN STOCK AFTER EACH MACHINE 


Fig. 6—The percentage of trash in stock at various stages of 
processing in the cleaning line. 


test results and do not show the full advantages gained. 
For example, if we look at the trash content of the stock 
up to the vertical in both lines and compare it with the 
actual weight of droppings from each machine, also the 
accumulative total, we find as shown in Table IV that the 
machinery in Line No. 2.-is more selective. A further 
analysis of the results show that even with the additional 
machinery in Line No. 2, 
2.45% is 


the total waste percentage at 
is not much higher than Line No. 1 which is 
2.11%. However, there is an appreciable difference in the 
percentage of trash extracted between the two lines: 48.2% 
in Line No. 1 and 62% in Line No. 2. 

During the test, samples. were taken from the delivery 
of several machines and a nep count was made. The re- 
sults are shown in Table V. 

When the results of the tests were studied by the mill, 
it was generally agreed that for their particular mixture, 
from both cleaning efficiency, nep count and appearance of 
the stock, that the vertical and the two No. 12s were no 
longer required. This is not a condemnation of the vertical 
and the No. 12 opener, which in their own right are ef- 
ficient machines. However, in this case, used after the low 
production, high efficiency No. 15—-No. 15 sequence, the 
stock was overbeaten, a condition which would have pre- 
vailed regardless of the type of machine following. Fig. 7 
shows the mill installation. 


Fig. 7—~A mill installation of the cleaning line. 


These tests have confirmed our belief in the efficiency 
of a low production flow line. Here the stock is opened 
at the beginning, and progressively opened: to the indi 
vidual fiber if possible. There is no consolidation of the 
stock in the reserves or feeding systems until it reaches 
the reserve preceding the finisher section of the picker. 
At this point constant density and not volume will lead to 
a more regular and even lap. 

This progressive opening process, with a minimum of 
beating, is essential. It is our hope that our experiments 
will enable us to offer a complete opening and picking line 
using the flow line procedure, with a minimum of beaters, 
which will do an efficient selective cleaning operation, with 
little fiber degradation, low nep count and low waste loss. 
As previously stated, the No. 15 and No. 17 openers, al- 
ready designed and tested, make up the first part of this 
new line. 

It may appear that with the greater number of low pro- 
duction machines the capital outlay would be higher. But 
consideration must be given to the fact that the more ex- 
pensive high production machines will be eliminated, so 
that a complete low production flow line will differ little 
in cost. A new installation would probably cost less than 
a conventional opening and picking line. The advantages 
of a low production flow line are such that with simular 
lap production and low cost differential it is now possible 
to process a lower grade mix, with a final cleaner, better- 
bloomed, less neppy picker lap. 


Table IV 


Accum. Wt. Accum. Wt. 
No. 1 Line Trash of Droppings No. 2 Line Trash of Droppings 
Feeders-Type A Machine 2.8% 1490.0 grms. Feeders-#15s 2.25 % 3491.4 grms. 
Type B Machine 2.2% 9413.9 grms. No. 17s 1.6% 8628.7 grms. 
Table V 
Line No. 1 Line No. 2 


Position of Sample Avg. Nep Count 


per 10 Grns. 


Avg. Nep Count 
per 10 Grns. 


After Type B Machine 164 
After No. 17s 
After V. O. 237 


After 2nd No. 12 


110 
163 
198 
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OUTHERN 
TEXTILE 
ASSOCIATION 


Announces Fall Meeting Schedule 


(he Southern Textile Association has announced the fol- 
ving schedule for its Fall 1959 divisional meetings: 


Oct. 10—South Carolina Division, Clemson, S. C. 


Oct. 17—Northern North Carolina-Virginia Division, 
M.C.A., High Point, N. C. 


Oct. 31—Eastern Carolina Division. School of Textiles, 
North Carolina State College, Raleigh. 


Dec. 5—Piedmont Division, Johnston Memorial Y.M. 
A., Charlotte. 


All dates listed are Saturdays, and all meetings are 
neduled to open at 10 a.m. with the exception of the 
Piedmont Division which will convene at 9:30 a.m. 

The meeting of the South Carolina Division coincides 
th the date of the Clemson-North Carolina State football 
me. The Eastern Carolina meeting on October 31 co- 
ides with N. C. State's homecoming game against 
yoming. Special seating for those attending the meetings 
ill be available for both games. 


D. H. Roberts 


T. B. Stevens 


M. L. Brackett 


H. W. Buchanan 


Program details on the individual meetings will be re- 
ised by chairmen of the four divisions. D. H. Roberts, 
‘dia Cotton Mills, Clinton, S. C.. is chairman of the 
uth Carolina Division: T. B. Stevens, Erwin Mills. Erwin. 
.. C., is head of the Eastern Carolina Division: Horace W. 
uchanan, Erlanger Mills, Lexington, N. C., is chairman 

the Northern North Carolina-Virginia Division; and 
“. L. Brackett, Highland Park Mfg. Co., Charlotte, is 
Mairman of the Piedmont Division. 

The meetings are open to all textile operating executives 
nd their associates, as well as to mill suppliers and their 


presentatives. 
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BOBSIN 


only 4 parts 
to assemble 
...-no fools! 


New simplified design .. . 
New modern plastic construction . 
efficiency! That's the new Bendix Spin-Master—the most modern bobbin 
holder in the textile industry! 

By replacing steel tubing with Kralastic, a tough, durable plastic, the 
Spin-Master is lighter, less complex, lower priced. A new die-cast, 
all-purpose dust cap incorporates a positive locking device that 


with only four, easy-to-assemble parts! 
. . for lighter weight, greater 


assures uniform tension . . 
full or partly full package. 
Order the new, improved Bendix Spin-Master, or that long time 


favorite of the textile industry—the Eclipse* Bobbin Holder—from the 
nearest supplier listed below. 


. permits yarn to flow freely from the 


*REG. U.S. PAT OFF. 


ALL OTHER INQUIRIES TO: 


Bendix-Elmira 
Eclipse Machine Division « Elmira, New York 


AVIATION CORPORATION 


Export Sales: 
Bendix International, 
205 E. 42nd St.. New York City 


Odell Mill Supply Co., Greensboro, N.C. 
North Carolina ¢ Virginia 


Greenville Textile Supply Co., Greenville, S. C. FURNISHED AS ORIGINAL 
South Carolina « Georgia « Alabama « Tennessee} ©QU!PMENT BY LEADING TEXTILE 
MACHINE MANUFACTURERS 
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THINGS 

ARE 

LOOKING UP 
IN THE 

TEXTILE INDUSTRY 


By GUS GUGGENHEIM, Associate Editor 


REVIEW of textile industry statistics for the 

first half of 1959 indicates that the industry 
has regained the position it held at the beginning 
of 1956. This comeback was accomplished in the 
face of adverse governmental policy, the depress 
ing effects of imported textiles, poor cotton crop 
in. 1958 and brisk internal competition. Consump- 
tion of all fibers—cotton, wool and synthetic—is 
on the increase with no signs at this time of letting 
up. 

The current trend may be simply the early stage 
of another two-year boom cycle. On the other hand. 
there is much that responsible mill management 
can do to make it the forerunner of a new era for 
the textile industry—an era of continuing prosper 
ity free of the feast and famine conditions which 
characterize the industry. 

Cotton consumption, which is tied rather closel; 
with mill profits, has been steadily increasing in 
the first half of 1959. In fact, since the lowest 
point of daily average cotton consumption in nin¢ 
years was reached in April 1958, consumption has 
increased steadily with only occasional interrup- 
tion. The last time cotton consumption was as low 
as the April 1958 figure was in 1949. After the 
low point was reached in June of that year, con- 
sumption skyrocketed. In March 1951, only 22 


4 


The erratic nature of daily average cotton consumption 
in the U. 5S. is clearly shown on this shadow-graph. The 
average consumption is expressed in terms of a percent- 
age of the 1947-49 average consumption, The textile 
industry has been described as operating on a two-year 
boom and bust cycle. However, time intervals between 
peaks in cotton consumption shown here since 1944 have 


been 25, 19, 20, 15, 27, 31 and 39 months. 
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nonths later and due in part to the Korean War, it was at a 
evel unprecedented since the end of World War II, a peak 
ot reached since then. 

Increases in wool consumption in 1959 have been spec- 
acular as compared with 1958. To be sure, the production 
f woolen fabrics is not what it was 10 to 15 years ago. 
However, month by month gains in wool consumption 
show: January 1959-—-56% above January 1958; February 
1959--44% above February 1958; March 1959—38% 
ibove March 1958; April 1959—-76% above April 1958; 
May 1959--56% above May 1958; and June 1959-—32% 
ibove June 1958. 

Similar gains, though not quite as large, were registered 
by all other fibers spun on the woolen and worsted systems 
luring the period. 

The improvement 1n wool consumption ts seen from the 
statistics for the first 26 weeks of 1959 compared to the 
same period in 1958. 


Wool Consumption 


(Pounds Scoured Basis) 
January-June 


Classification 1959 1958 

Woolen System 65,931,000 53,890,000 
Worsted System 72,468,000 47,987,000 
Apparel Class Total 138,399,000 101,877,000 
Carpet Class 86,193,000 49,067,000 
Raw Wool Total 224,592,000 150,944,000 


The number of woolen and worsted looms in plac e at the 


end of 1958 dropped to 17,310 from the 18,433 at the 
end of 1957. 


Man-Made Fibers 


The daily average consumption of man-made staple fibers 
for the first 26 weeks of 1959 was approximately 171/,% 
greater than during the same period in 1958. In the 11 
months prior to June 1959 the consumption of man-made 
fibers increased by 67 million over the similar period to 
June 1958. The actual total amounts used during the periods 
are 462,536,000 and 395,608,000, respectively. The daily 
averages of poundage consumed for the first 26 weeks of 
1958 and 1959 are: 


Daily Average Pounds Consumed 
(Thousand Pounds) 


Month 1959 1958 

January 39,706 42,353 
February 40,442 32,289 
March 46,594 32,910 
April 39,631 36,734 
May 40,008 31,543 
June 46,192 32,311 

Tire Cord 


Production of tire cord and tire fabric during the first 
quarter of 1959 kept pace with the general boom in textiles. 
The first quarter production amounted to 123,374,000 
pounds. Not since the first quarter of 1957 has such pro- 


COTTON CONSUMPTION 


Daily Average Bales Used In The U. S. 
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duction been achieved. The first quarter of 1959 was some 
9% above the last quarter in 1958 and 20% above the 
first quarter 1958. During the January-March period this 
year, some 78,020,000 pounds of rayon tire cord and tire 
cord fabric was produced. In the same period 31,680,000 
pounds of nylon tire cord and tire cord fabric was made. 
Cotton accounted for 9,885,000 pounds of the tire com- 
ponent. 


Cotton Consumption Erratic 


Down through the years since the end of World War II 
the daily average consumption of cotton has been quite 
erratic. To say that the industry follows a two-year boom 
and bust cycle is not precisely true. Fig. 1 shows a chart of 
the daily average consumption from August 1944 through 
June 1959. 

Peaks in consumption can be easily picked out. Cotton 
consumption reached peaks in August 1944; September 
1946; May 1948; January 1950; March 1951; June 1953; 
January 1956; and possibly April 1959 depending on future 
events. The time intervals between these peaks are: 25, 19, 
20, 15, 27, 31 and 39 months. 

The two lowest daily average cotton consumption figures 
since World War II were recorded in May 1949 and April 
1958. Highest consumption peaks occurred during the post 
World War II period in September 1946 and during the 
Korean War in March 1951. The longest period of rela- 
tively high cotton consumption during peacetime was from 


June 1953 to November 1957. 


Man-Made Broad Woven Goods 


Man-made broad woven fabrics except rayon or acetate 
flat and twisted filament fabrics, also recorded high con- 
sumption during the first quarter 1959. Over 200 million 
linear yards of fabrics made of nylon, acrylic and polyester 
fibers were produced during the period. Production in the 
first quarter 1959 was 10% above the first quarter 1958. 
First quarter 1959 production was almost 900% greater 
than the level of production recorded in the 1947-49 base 
period. During the first quarter 1959 rayon and acetate 
fabrics, other than felt and twisted filament, were produced 
at a rate approximately 130% of the 1947-49 base period. 

Production of rayon and acetate flat filament fabrics 
such as taffetas, twills, sergés and satins—during the first 
three months of 1959 amounted to nearly 139 million 
linear yards. First quarter 1958 production of these goods 
amounted to over 142 million linear yards. Twisted filament 
fabrics of rayon and acetate, such as crepes, crepe satins 
and failles, also experienced reduced production in 1959's 
first quarter. From January through March this year, some 
25.2 million linear yards were produced. During the same 
period in 1958, approximately 30.3 million linear yards 
were Woven. 

The production of rayon and acetate flat filament fabrics 
during the first quarter of 1959 was about 80% of the 
1947-49 rate. 

Thus the trend at the present is upward in cotton, wool 
and synthetics. By producing realistically—for orders in- 
stead of inventories—while the market 1s in its improved 
state, textile mill management can go far toward making 
this trend part of a continuing upward movement for the 
industry and not just another boom in the boom and bust 
cycle. 
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THE CLEVELAND WORM & GEAR CO. 
THE CLEVELAND SPEED VARIATOR 


DYNAMATIC DIVISION EATON MFG. CO. 
MACHINERY ELECTRIFICATION, INC. 


We Represent: 


THE FARVAL CORPORATION 


LINDLY & COMPANY, INC. 
ACOUSTICA ASSOCIATES, INC. 


ENGINEERING COMPANY | 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
217 W. MOREHEAD 
EDison 2-8119 


ELECTRO-MECHANICAL | 


GREENVILLE, S. C. 
1201 N. MAIN ST. 
CEdar 5-0927 


WE OFFER ENGINEERING KNOW-HOW ON 
CONTROL OF POWER TRANSMISSION 
IN INDUSTRIAL PLANTS 


li’ rite of Phone Bulletins or Intervreu 


Our 
Specialties 


Gears and Chain Drives 
Card Flat Stand Driving Brackets 


Standard items are shipped 
from stock the same day 
order is received. 


Ask for Catalog—please specify your make machinery. 


HARLEY MITCHAM & (CO. 


(formerly Mitcham & Co.) 


N. Marietta St.—P. O. Box 271 
Gastonia, N. C. 


Phone University 5-8547 
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tough they come! 


Carter Travelers solve quality problems 
... profitably! 


Equipment. . . operating conditions . . . type and 
count of yarn. . . spindle speeds—in every con- 
ceivable combination—are “built-in” factors 
found in the traveler your CARTER representative 
recommends. 


The tougher the problem, the better we like it. . . 
because with years of experience, the facilities of 


REPRESENTATIVES 


R. A. HAYNES. SPECIAL REPRESENTATIVE. 


W. T. HORTON 


114 W. FIFTH AVE... GASTONIA, N. C. 
BELMONT. N. C. 


©. E. PHILLIPS 


2702 GARDEN LAKES BLVD... ROME, GA. 


P.L. PIERCY 


128 HUDSON ST., SPARTANBURG, S&S. C. 


J. R. RICHIE 


J. K. DAVIS 


1307 CRABAPPLE LANE, RALEIGH. N.C. 
P.O. BOX 129. AUBURN, ALA. 


OSCAR S. LAPHAM 


L. O. TALLEY 


P.O. BOX 651. PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
P.O. BOX 1169. MEXIA. TEXAS 


HUGH WILLIAMS & CO., 27 WELLINGTON S&ST., E.. 


TORONTO, ONTARIO, CANADA 
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TRAVELER COMPANY 


our own metallurgical laboratories and a modern 
plant .. . we can produce a traveler “precision 
engineered” to meet your specific needs. 
Whether it is a routine requirement or a compli- 
cated special job . CARTER can solve your 
toughest traveler problem—with a top-quality, 
long-lasting tough product. 


> 


= 


DIVISION OF A.B. CARTER, INC. MANUFACTURERS OF THE 
BOYCE WEAVERS KNOTTER GASTONIA, NORTH CAROLINA 
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The LOOMFIXER 


By WILMER WESTBROOK 


HE term ‘‘automatic loom” is used to designate a loom 

that has an attachment to automatically replace the 
exhausted bobbin in the shuttle with a full one. There are 
a number of different types of filling replenishment 
mechanisms, but the most commonly used one is the rotary 
battery. 

There are several mechanisms that are closely allied with 
the battery—such as the filling motion, the shuttle teeler, 
the thread cutter, the lay and the transferrer. It is im- 
portant that all these mechanisms be set correctly because 
a malfunction of any one of them will seriously affect the 
performance of the others. Gauges are important in all 
loom settings—for the battery they are a must. 

There are several preliminary steps that should be taken 
before a new battery hopper ts installed. The rocker shaft, 
the rocker shaft bearings and the swords should be check- 
ed to see that they are tight and in good condition. 

Use a lay centering gauge to place the lay in correct 
position. Each lay has a vertical line cut into it and there 
is a notch in the back of the breast beam. The gauge 1s 
used to align these two points. Since the breast beam 1s 
stationary, the aligning must be done by loosening the 
swords and moving the lay. The lay must also be squared, 
the reed and back boxes aligned. 

There are five gauges that are commonly used to align 
the battery. They are the battery height gauge (inside), 
the battery height gauge (outside), the battery aligning 
gauge, the battery end gauge, and the bobbin support gauge. 

The battery height gauge (inside ) iS used to place the 
hopper stand at the correct height above the lay. This 
gauge has a GO and a NO GO top surface. Place the 
gauge on the lay end plate and slide it under the machined 
part of the hopper stand. If the hopper stand is too high, 
remove it and file some of the metal off the lugs. File the 
lugs evenly so the hopper stand will rest squarely on 
each of them. If the hopper stand is too low, use a shim 
especially made for the purpose or have the lugs built up 
by brazing or welding with a metal soft enough to be 


NO GO 


GO 


The battery height gauge (inside) has a GO and NO GO surface. 
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And His Job 


Part Ten 


O 


TRANSFERRER 


— CLEARANCE 


BOBBIN 


The clearance between transferrer and bobbin should be 1 / 16-inch 
for slow speed looms and ‘,-inch for high speed looms. 

filed. Align the hopper stand until the GO part of th 
gauge will slide under the stand but the NO GO par 
will not clear. 

The battery height gauge (outside) fits over the end o 
the battery journal and positions the small end disc at th 
proper height above the lay. If this height ts not correc 
the hopper stand must be removed and the. proper lug 
filed to bring it into position. 

The battery aligning gauge consists of a long rod equi 
ped with’ two sliding arms. To use this gauge, remove th 
transferrer stud from the hopper stand and insert the ro 
in its place, the long end extending toward the center o 
the loom. One arm is placed against the inside surface 0 
the back box and the other is slid along the rod with it 
outer edge contacting the reed. When the hopper stan 
is positioned correctly it should be securely bolted to th 
breast beam and the gauge removed. 

Another important setting is that of the hopper stan 
in relation to the end of the lay end. The battery en 
gauge is used for this setting. The gauge point is place 
against the aligning point of the hopper stand and th 
stand is moved in or out until the aligning notch of th 
gauge is even wtih the end of the lay end. Some of thes 
gauges have several notches and are used for differen 
lengths of shuttles. Be sure you know which notch to us 
for the shuttles in your looms. 


BUNTER 
LATCH FINGER 


The latch finger should be set so that the bunter will strike th: 
notch of the finger correctly and will not slide up or down. 
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the 


The bobbin support gauge is used to get the correct 

earance between the bobbin support and the bobbin 

ide 

There are a number of settings that must be made to 

e battery after it has been installed. There should be a 

earance of inch between the transferrer and the 
ypper stand with the bobbin held against the bobbin guide 
the feed pawl, 

With the bobbin against the guide, turn the eccentric 
the hold back pawl so that there will be a clearance of 
inch between the point of the hold back pawl and 

.e ratchet tooth. Turn the battery and see that the pawl 

rops easily into place and that there ts the proper clear 

nce at each tooth 

The notch of the latch finger should meet the point 


f the bunter squarely as they engage for a filling trans- 


er. If the latch is set too low it may slide off the bunter 


or force the transferrer too deep in the shuttle. If the 
latch is set too high it will slip downward until the bunter 
enters the notch but a false notch will be formed where 
the bunter strikes the latch and sooner or later the bunter 
will hang in this false notch and cause a break-out or 
damage to the transferrer or shuttle. 

After the new bobbin has been forced into the shuttle 
there should be a clearance of ;% inch between the 
transferrer and the rings of the bobbin on slow speed looms 
and 14 inch clearance on high speed looms. The trans- 
ferrer spring should have enough tension to prevent the 
transferrer from driving the new bobbin out of the shuttle. 
Correct tension can usually be obtained by turning the 
spring collar about one-half turn with the spring under 
tension. To check this setting, cause the transfer motion to 
operate with a bobbin in the shuttle but with the battery 


empty. 


Ashworth Bros. Inc., has relocated its Charlotte, N. C., 
offices and machine shop to 222 Rampart St. The new build- 
ing housing the Southern Operations of the company 1s made 
of brick and steel construction. Ofhce area is completely 
air-conditioned. Machine shop and warehousing areas are 
protected from heat with heavy layers of aluminum foil 
cased insulation in the roof. The shop is coofed with exhaust 
fans and has concrete flooring. The entire building ts lighted 
with fluorescent fixtures 


Ashworth Bros. Moves Charlotte Facilities To New Quarters 


Among the machine shop operations done in the new 
building are flat covering and grinding, flexible bend grind 
ing, cylinder and doffer surface grinding, and metallic base 
wire installation 

Additional floor space has been provided at the building 
for warehousing card clothing, card parts awaiting repau 
or shipment, etc. The new building has truck loading docks 
and facilities and a large parking area. John Reed 1s 


Southern manager for the company 
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Firms 
Exhibit 

Milan 


F the 622 exhibitors at the 3rd 
International Textile Machinery 
Exposition, September 12-21, in Mi- 
lan, Italy, 26 will be U. S. manufac- 
turers. The international series of tex- 


tile machinery exhibitions started in 
1951 in Lille, France, and was con- 
tinued in 1955 in Brussels, Belgium. 
Expectations are that this exhibition 
will be attended by the largest crowd 
ever to attend a textile machinery 
show. 

The following is a listing of the 
U. S. exhibitors at the show along 
with a brief description of the prod- 
ucts to be displayed and personnel in 
attendance. 


American Laundry Machinery 
New York City 


Armstrong Cork Co. 

Lancaster, Pa 
Armstrong will show its Accotex roll cov- 
erings and take-up 
coverings, loom press roll coverings, loom 


aprons, loom 
binders, and clearer coverings 
Jay Hershey R. ¢ Stork, G 
A. A. Thouin, M. Preysch, N. 
R. Schneider, T. L. Hill, R. Minet 


A. Smith 
Curwen. 


Barber-Colman Co. 

Rockford, Ii}. 
Barber-Colman will show its new 66 GSH 
warp drawing machine. 
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will display its C-7 loom at the international exhibition 


in Milan. The show model will be 56 inches between swords, with a maximum spread of 
warp in the reed of 50 inches. It will be operating at new high speeds for a loom of thi- 
width and construction on a four-shuttle cotton dress goods and will be equipped with 
a 20-harness, 15/32-inch gauge, cam driven dobby. 


W. P. Turner, C. Almond, P. Middleton, 
M. Konig, W. Beck, T. Tegland 


Crompton & Knowles Co. 
Worcester, Mass 
This display will Crompton & 
Knowles PAPA loom and 
W-3A loom manufactured in Italy 
Frederick W. Howe qr. Joseph 
loy, Albert Palmer, William O 
Andre Manuel 


feature 


needle loom. 


Mal. 


Fisher. 


Curlator Corp. 
E. Rochester, N. Y. 

The Model 40-B Rando-Feeder and Rando 
Webber will be shown in this booth 
Gordon B. Harvey, Dr. K. T 

Richard B. Castor 


Lend! 


Deering Milliken Research Corp. 
Spartanburg, S. C 

Machinery to manutacture Agilon textured 

yarns will be shown publicly for the first 


DRONSFIELD BROTHERS LTD. will feature its Card Roller Mounting Machine No. ©! 
at the Milan textile show. The unit is equipped with a special tension head for automatic: 
ally controlling tension of the fillet for the mounting of card fillet on all types of card 


raising rollers, card rollers, clearers, workers and strippers, 


stripping rollers, etc. 


fancies, burnishing and 
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CROMPTON & KNOWLES COR?. 

- » 


me by D.M.R.C. Two newly designed 

odels. the 2086 for fine deniers and the 

(10 for medium deniers will be exhibited 

he machinery was constructed by Hobourn 

\ero Components Ltd., Rochester, England. 
Russell B. Newton, N. C. Armitage, 
Evans 


Corp. 
Hopedale, Mass 

Yraper will exhibit its new shuttleless loom 
eaving denim fabri 
Thomas H. West, Marshall Newell, 


larry Foster. G. Samaden 


-astman Machine Co. 

Buffalo, N. Y 
Fabrionics Corp. 

Halesite, N. Y 
Fabrionics will show its warp monitor, 
Juix stop end-break detector, and Una-Mag 
ension control 

Olen P. Marks, Carl Land 


James Hunter Machine Co. 

North Adams, Mass. 
rhis display will feature Fiber Meter blend 
ng equipment 

lames H. Hunter, W. F. Leineweber, 
Karl I Lendt 


Kidde Textile Machinery Corp. 
Bloomfield, N. J. 


Proctor & Schwartz Ine. 
Philadelphia, Pa 
the company will show impregnation, 
irying, tentering and curing equipment for 
inti-crease finishing and the new Artos 
reen printing machine 
Representing Proctor & Schwartz will be 
ts German affiliate Artos Maschinenbau 


Prosperity Co. 
Syracuse, N. Y 


Roberts Co. 

Sanford, N. ¢ 
Roberts will show its new Arrow M-1 cot 
‘on system spinning frame and the Arrow 
’M-2 long fiber worsted system spinning 
trame 

Robert E. Pomeranz, Jonathan N, Pom 
ranz. Germinal N. Giraudi, Alejandro 


Bautista. Fred Glass. 


Saeco-Lowell Shops 

Boston, Mass 

The company will show preparatory and 
spinning machinery for cotton and = syn- 
thetic fibers. 

R. P. Newell, W. F. Lowell, H. M 
Dolby. 


scott & Williams Inc. 
New York City 


Singer Sewing Machine Co. 
New York City 


Southern Textile Machinery Co. 
Paducah, Ky. 


Super Tufter Machinery Co. 
Ft. Olgethorpe, Ga. 


Supreme Knitting Machine Co. 
Ozone Park, N. Y. 


lorrington Co. 
Ti rrington Conn. 
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Universal Winding Co. Thomas L. Stilwell, Herman B. Huster, 


Providence, R. | Charles Watt, Sergio Giraudi. 


L'niversal will exhibit its Unihl loom | 
winders 244 BRotoConer ani Modd 10 Warner Electric Brake & Clutch Co. 


ring twister Beloit, Wisc. 


Robert Leeson, Paul P. Johnson, J. A —e , 
Nesmith, H. H. Richardson W. Vv. 


Geedhme, A. N. Verrier, J. F. Ernault, st 
ag 
H Raus. p Bossi. Rene Aghion snow ms new uper ap ma 


chine, Even-Draft drawing frame, Model 
Warner & Swasey Co. Super J] comber, Quik-Set roving frame 

Cleveland, Ohio Piedmont spinning frame (full length) and 
The company will display its M-3700 wide Model KW spinning frame (72 spindles). 
set-over pin drafter intersecting draw frame J. Hugh Bolton, E. Kent Swift Jr.. 
with dual-can delivery and eight-ball creel J. H. Bolton Jr.. E. M. Kennedy, Robert 
Also on exhibit will be the M-3680 dual- Dalton, Dr. Zoltan Szaloki, George F 
McRoberts, Andre Manuel, G. Samaden, 
Eric Morvay, A. E. Aspinall. 


head pin drafter intersecting draw frame 
with dual ball delivery and can creel. 


WHITE 


TRADE MARK 


White NON-FLUID OIL stays on 
rings increase output per frame 


Ordinary ring oils blacken yarn, 
cause loss of production 


White NON-FLUID OIL does not spread out on rails to spatter bobbins. It stays 
on rings and lubricates effectively. This eliminates blackened yarn, reduces 
broken ends to a minimum; or more simply, it increases vour output per frame. 


White NON-FLUID OIL adheres to wearing surfaces. Its exceptionally high 
lubricating properties and tenacious nature keep travelers running almost 
friction-free. This reduces the pull at high speeds, resulting in fewer broken 
ends, and a yarn of more uniform quality. 


White NON-FLUID OIL is neutral; it does not become gummy; therefore it 
lasts longer on wearing surfaces than petrolatum, liquid oil or ordinary ring 
greases. And you effect still another saving! Fewer applications and leas 
lubricant are needed, 


Send for free testing sample of White NON-FLUID OIL and Bulletin T-16. 
You'll be amazed at the difference. 


NEW YORK & NEW JERSEY LUBRICANT CO. 


292 MADISON AVE., NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
WORKS: NEWARK, WN. J. 
Sou. Dist. Mor.: Fred W. Phillips, Greenville, S$. C. 
WAREHOUSES: 
Charlotte, N. C. 
Greenville, $. C. 
Detroit, Mich. 


Birmingham, Ala. Columbus, Ga. 
Providence, R. 1. 


St. Lowis, Mo. 


Atianta, Ga. 
Greensboro, N. C. 
Springfield, Mass. Chicago, Ill. 


NON-FLUID OIL is not the name of a general class of lubricants, but is a specific product of our 
manufacture. So-called grease imitations of NON-FLUID OIL often prove dangerous and costly to use. 
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WHY ARE MILLS APPROACHING 


1,000 


PER 


ENDS 
DOWN 


More and more modern mills accept 10 ends down per 1,000 spindle hours 


as a practical, realistic goal. Just a few years ago, such production efficiency 


was an impossible dream. Today, textile labs in these mills are equipped for 


continuous quality control in manufacturing. 


As the number of ends down drops, spinners are reassigned, reworkable 


waste costs are drastically cut and profits rise. 


How is the impossible becoming a reality? When lap, sliver, roving 


and drawing are free of weak spots, maximum spinning production 


follows. 


The Uster Corporation demonstrates continuous control at all stages 


of yarn manufacture. 


What is Continuous Quality Control ? 


AT THE PICKER... 


An inch of picker lap drafts into 
yards of finished varn. Control 
of the lap automatically insures 
greater efficiency in later stages. 
The Uster Varimeter polices the 
lap inch by inch, indicates 
irregularities, offers continuous 
lap control, reduces neps, pin- 


points mechanical faults, gives 


VARIMETER 
Picker 


better control of varn sizes with 


fewer doublings, reduces gear 


changes in processing. 


AT THE CARD... 


Control of sliver mass makes 


for smoother operation through- 
The Uster 
Evenness Tester offers precise 


out manufacture. 


scientific methods of controlling 


EVENNESS TESTER 
Card 
Drawing Frame 
Roving Frame 
Spinning Frame 


variations in the sliver. Mechan- 
ical difficulties in the card and 
card clothing show up quickly 
to improve production of the 
card. Sliver irregularities are 
indieated, neps are reduced, 
faulty settings and mechanical 
irregularities are revealed. 


SPECTROGRAPH 
Card 
Drawing Frame 
Roving Frame 
Spinning Frame 


fi 
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iT THE DRAWING 
rR. ME... 


Hey is the last and most critical 
ir of doubling control. Here 
+ important to spot mechan- 
cal roubles, define proper blend, 
prec otermine roll settings and 
det.rmine the effect of roll 
ng, bi-directional drafting, 
dity and draft. The Uster 
Evenness Tester, Uster Spectro- 
sraph and West Point Cohesion 
Tester team up to do these 
things. Production machinery 
‘ings, mechanical condition of 
chines and short to medium 

. long-term variations are 
pro\ ed. 


\T THE ROVING 
FRAME... 


Improper drafts, settings and 
veightings are shown up by the 
Uster Evenness Tester and the 
ster Spectrograph. Here is the 
itest concept in evaluating 
short, medium and long-term 
variations that determine pre- 
quality control. Machinery 
ettings are verified ; mechanical 
‘faults are exposed. West Point 
‘ohesion Tester eliminates num- 
s tests for fiber fineness, 
length, surface character- 

‘, wax content, etc. Achieves 
num twists. Uster’s Custom 


Te sion Recordograph allows 


rol of speed, most critical 


0: SION TESTER 


wing Frame 
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factor in production. 


AT THE SPINNING 
FRAME... 


Final fabric appearance is 
irrevocably determined at the 
spinning frame. Uster Evenness 
Tester and Uster Spectrograph 
work together for fast and 
effective control of variations. 
Uster Strength Tester automat- 
ically registers individual values 
of breaking strength and elong- 
ation, sum of breaking strength 
and elongation and frequency 
distribution of breaking 
strength. 5, 10, 20, 40 tests per 
bobbin eliminate 90% of tech- 
nician’s time in single strand 
testing. West Point Cohesion 
Tester predicts drafting proper- 
ties of synthetic, natural and 
blended staples. Uster’s Custom 
Tension Recordograph shows up 
bad skewers and defective 
bobbin holders, reveals heavy 
travelers and grooved rings, 
produces extremely accurate 
adjustment of winder tension. 
Tension control in spinning, 
twisting, winding and spooling 
becomes critical as production is 
speeded. Uster Imperfection In- 
dicator shows high and low 
count at any instant. Weak 
spots, excessive peaks, heavy 
spots and nep count in samples 
are easily shown. Yarn is in- 
spected automatically. 


The Uster Plan coordinates testing at every process. 


TENSION RECORDOGRAPH 
Roving Frame 
Spinning Frame * 
Weaving 
Quilling 


STRENGTH TESTER 
Spinning Frame 


IMPERFECTION INDICATOR 
Spinning Frame 


You are cordially invited to our show rooms at 


2229 Greene Street, Charlotte, N. C. 


SALES OFFICES: 


Canadian Sales Offices: 
Hugh Williams & Co. 
27 Wellington Street East 


Toronto 1, Ontario 
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For Roth System Spinning.. 


FAST PAY-BACK 
AT MINIMUM 


PAY-OUT ... with a Dixon 


engineered changeover plan 


Dixon offers the perfect balance of a proven product plus engineering 
know-how .. . a combination which has produced many fast pay-back 
changeover plans for spinning mills*. Each Dixon plan is more than just 
equipment. Our engineers will gear the program to the mill's cash flow, 
helping to provide major economies on a systematic schedule. 


While Dixon Spinning Changeovers are often installed complete in one 
operation, many mills take advantage of our multi-step changeover program 
On Roth System Frames, the usual plan calls for first adding 
new middle top rolls, aprons, and cages. Immediate cost-saving 
result through less lubrication, fewer laps and ends down, 


reduced cleaning ... AND LONGER DRAFTS! 


Systematic completion of the Double Apron Roth changeover can be made 
to suit the individual mill. The final Double Apron Roth changeover 
eliminates all oiling and cap bars, increases drafts, and gives our customers 
| the most competitive spinning efficiency: 


e Middle and back rolls run on RULON ... the oil-free bearing that never is 
lubricated ... outwears nylon |2 times: 

e The Dixon patented self-aligning front roll rides on a hardened and ground, 
pre-lubed, sealed, precision ball bearing which is guaranteed for years and yea! 
and never requires lubrication. 


"Here are a few of the more than 2.000.000 
spindies installed 


MIN Spindles System 
Deering Milliken 121,500 Double Apron e All parts are maintenance free. Pay-back on your investment is a matter 
| of months. 
}. P. Stevens 72,800 Double Apron , 
Casablancas ¢ Productivity and quality improve. Yarn ts cleaner. . . seconds decrease 
Clinton 85.612 Double Apron 4a 
Cotton Mills Casablancas Compare “Pay-Out versus Pay-Back” on both Roth System changeovers 
Crompton 10,300 Double Apron being offered to the trade and you'll buy Dixon. Ask for our detailed repor' 
| Highland Mills Roth showing how an actual installation was completely paid for in 25 months 
Casablancas and is now saving $1.50 per spindle per year by using Dixon Changeover 


Dixon Corporation, Bristol, Rhode Island. Southern Sales: Dunson & 
New, Inc., Box 9202, Greensboro, N. C.; Box 321, Greenville, S. C..; 
Box 445, West Point, Ga. 


Engineered devices for weighting and guiding top rolis since 1876 
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Lets Have A 
Realistic 


Federal Depreciation Policy 


By ROBERT LEESON, President, Universal Winding Co., Providence, R. |.” 


EPRECIATION is both a cost of doing business and 

a source of funds. It is as much a cost of doing busi- 
ness aS wages, rent or interest. For if the loss in value of 
capital assets due to deterioration and obsolescence is not 
covered, the company will be forced to go out of business 
in the long run just as certainly as if it had not recovered 
any other cost. Put another way, to the extent that the cost 
is mot accurately appraised through inadequate deprecia- 
tion allowances, capital consumption is taxed as income. 
At the present very high corporate rates of 52% this ts 
not only grossly inequitable but it obviously retards prog- 
ress through the resulting erosion of business capital. 

Let me simplify this concept of depreciation. Taxes are 
levied to raise revenue to meet government expenses. Ma- 
chinery and equipment, which over a period of time be- 
come obsolete or wear out, must be replaced. So its pur- 
chase cost, or replacement cost (whichever is used) is 
expensed over some period of time, as a cost of doing 
business. As it is expensed it is charged against earnings 
and this reduces taxes paid. 

No one argues that the expenditure for replacement of 
machinery and equipment is not a cost or a proper charge 
against earnings. It is called depreciation. Whatever the 
period of depreciation, the charge against earnings and the 
deduction from taxes is eventually the same _ identical 
amount. The government revenue from taxes is eventually 
the same identical amount. Only the rate of collection can 
be affected. Therefore it would seem the only possible 
legitimate reason for not allowing a shorter period of de- 
preciation is the fear of loss of revenue in the immediate 
year or years after the change. But if it could be shown 
that a shorter period of depreciation stimulated business, 
thus creating more earnings and more employment, and 
thus, at least in the long run, more taxes collected by the 
government- to measure this ad- 
vantage against the disadvantage of a temporary lowering 
of the rate of tax collection. 

There have been reams of testimony to show that, with 
4 shorter depreciation period, more machinery. and equip- 
ment would be purchased by industry; and I will not restate 
the arguments proving this fact. 

This machinery would not be purchased wmless it could 
save the purchaser operating costs. The saving in operating 
cost must go either to increases in: (1) earnings; (2) wages; 


then one would wish 


or (3) lower prices. Increased earnings and wages would 
directly produce increased tax revenues. Lower prices would 
enable the purchaser to compete more favorably against 


"A statement presented before the U. S. Senate Subcommittee on Taxation 
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importations or broaden the market for his product; and 
thus also increase earnings or wages with the resultant in- 
crease in the revenues. 

The importance of depreciation as a source of funds for 
investment is shown by the fact that in recent years corporate 
depreciation accruals have averaged more than 60% of 
the total funds for plant and equipment expenditures. In 
other words, business looks to depreciation accruals as the 
primary source of business funds, and therefore they must 
be adequate. Small business is peculiarly dependent upon 
depreciation allowances. In the first place, high taxes do 
not permit sufficient earnings. Further, the problems of 
accumulating sufhcient earnings for reinvestment are ac- 
centuated by the accumulated earnings surtax—this is es- 
pecially true in the case of capital goods manufacturers who 
must operate in terms of long production cycles and cor 
respondingly long-range planning and heavy investment. 
Moreover, for smaller capital goods companies which manu- 
facture highly engineered products, extensive reserve funds 
for research and development represent the life blood of 
the organization. Finally, access to outside funds is neither 
feasible nor readily available to small business. These 
problems are magnified in a swiftly changing technological 
era since the cost of failing to remain competitive through 
the employment of modern plant and facilities is of course 
much greater. 

The retardation of economic growth is one thing when 
an economy is immune to foreign competition. It is even 
more serious when, as at the present time, this is not the 
case. Undoubtedly any failure on our part to keep abreast 
of foreign business in research and development, levels 


The American Textile Machinery Associa- 
tion is continuing to lead the textile indus- 
try's struggle for more realistic governmen- 
tal depreciation policies. Rates in keeping 
with the times are a must if the industry is 
to be in a position to take advantage of the 
many new developments being offered by 
American textile machinery manufactur- 
ers. Is it a hopeless fight? The comments 
presented here are intended as a progress 
report of sorts of efforts being extended. 
They were made by Mr. Leeson before the 
Senate Subcommittee on Taxation. 
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TILTON BELTS 
Uniformly Strong 


Eliminate vibration and transmit maximum power with- 
out slippage. 


Constant Length 


Procticolly all stretch ond shrinkage token out at 
factory. 


Flat and Round 


Cerd Bands « Lickerin Belts + Doffer Belts + Cone 
Belts « Belts for Driving Fiats. 


Exclusive Agents in Virginia, the Carolinas and Georgia 


Oliver D. Landis, Inc. 


718 Queens Road Charlotte 7, North Carolina 


North Carolina, South Carolina and Virginia agent 
Vv. Peter Loftis, Jr., 2642 Armstrong Circle, Gastonia, N. C. 


Georgia-Alabama agent John Ferguson, John Ferguson and Associates. 
Drawer 486, LaGrange, Ga. 


Soap and brush action 
without any brush 


Borax scrubber in Prolax resident bacterial popu- 
powder acts like millions lation. 
of fine tiny brushes. Correct for both shop 
Makes stubborn grime and office; popular with 
vanish quickly. both men and women. 
Its hexachlorophene, Protect your valued 
through regular use, employees from derma- 
builds an invisible film titis with this heavy duty 
on the skin that reduces cleanser that is so kind 
by as much as 95% the to the skin. 


re 
For free sanitary survey of your 


premises ask your 
WESTPORT, CONNECTICUT 


of over-all costs, and credit terms and conditions cannot 
help but seriously undermine the U. S position both in 
foreign markets and at home as well. The only method 
open by which the U. S. can remain competive is through 
maintaining a modern plant and equipment. Yet by almost 
any standard of measurement our country has the most 
backward system of tax depreciation followed by any in 
dustrial nation. For example, a comparison was made be 
tween the U. S. system of depreciation and the considerabl 
variety of depreciation systems employed abroad and pre 
sented in testimony by Maurice Peloubet before the Ways 
and Means Committee of the House in January 1958: 
further striking example is that of the additional 30%, 
first-year writeoft allowance authorized for British investors 
in the last session of Parliament. 


Taxation 


As stated before, the purpose of depreciation is to pro 
vide a reasonable allowance for current capital consumption 
Whether or not the allowance is reasonable depends upon 
(1) the pattern of writeoff; (2) the amount of writeoff; 
and (3) the period to which the writeoff methods apply 


Pattern Of Writeoff 


Provisions of the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 sub 
stantially improved tax treatment of depreciation by adop 
tion of more realistic writeoff methods which take into 
account the more rapid depreciation of assets in the earlies 
years of their use. I should add at this point, however 
that this does not mean that the present writeoff patterns 
might not be adjusted to take into account other short 
comings of the current depreciation system. For in th 
two remaining aspects—the amount of the writeoff and 
the period to which the writeoff methods apply—current 
provisions greatly understate capital consumption—the first 
because of the underdepreciation from inflation; the sec 
ond because the present I.R.S. concept of “useful life’ 
does not adequately reflect current and future levels of 
technological advancement or, to put it another way, the 
effect of obsolescence. In connection with this latter point 
| have been told that top I.R.S. and Treasury. ofhcials have 
at least to some extent acknowledged the distinction be. 
tween measuring useful lives in terms of pure passage of 
treme as against full consideration of technological obso- 
lescence, present and prospective. However, at the same 
time, I understand that the necessary administrative pro- 
cedures in the field to put the philosophy into practice 
have not yet been undertaken. 


Amount Of The Writeoff 


The deficiency of historical-cost depreciation resulting 
from our present inflation is greater than ever. A Machinery} 
and Allied Products Institute study, Te Tax Depreciation 
Problem, June 1958, reports that American industry pays 
income tax each year on something like $6 billion of 
capital consumption caused by underdepreciation. The et- 
fect of this is to decelerate progress in an economy which 
has as its objectives economic growth and rising standards 
of living. 


The Period Of Writeoft 


Unrealistic estimates of future life expectancy of plant 
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ind equipment can in large part nullify the gains made 
hrough the adoptidg of the new writeoff methods provided 
or in the 1954 Code 

With respect to the Treasury's Bulletin F lives, last 
evised in 1942, we think it imperative that the committee 
ive its most careful attention to the broad sweep and 
xplosive pace of technological development, On the basis 
f my experience in industry there 1s an apparent general 
rend toward increasingly rapid introduction of new prod- 
ict, new models and major innovations in existing equip- 
nent. What is the significance of this technological revolu- 
ion for Bulletin F lives? We venture the suggestion that 
nost of our manufacturing methods will undergo drasti 
hanges in the next 10 to 20 years and that facilities and 
quipment now considered competitively productive for a 
normal’’ span of years will be outmoded and replaced 
ong before their inherent usefulness is exhausted, When 
ou combine automation, new metals, new technologies in 
lectronics. atomics, etc.. tremendous increases in size and 
horsepower of end products, and related plant and pro 
luctive equipment, the impact on obsolescence is extra 
dinary and its prediction correspondingly difhcult 

Because the Treasury Department appears to insist on 
. useful-life concept which 1s based primarily on past ex- 
perience and does not adequately reflect our present ex- 
plosive business technology, such unrealistic estimates are 


almost inevitable. Unfortunately, many business firms have 


been forced in recent years to retain equipment long beyond 


the period of economic justification due to war and postwar 


shortages and inflation; and these same taxpayers frequently 


now find themselves in the position of being required to 
establish unrealistically long future life estimates on new 
equipment as a result of their unfortunate historical ex- 
perience Consequently, the taxpayer 1s forced into depre- 
ciation and replacement policies which are unsound both 
for the taxpayer and the economy as a whole. 

These problems art especially prevalent in the case of 
small business which may be deficient in outside legal 
counsel and tax advice and in funds to fight its particular 
case through the Internal Revenue Service and possibly 
eventually through the courts. Further, it is in the small 
company ‘that primary emphasis 1s placed upon historical 
records and the company has a particularly difhcult time 
in changing its equipment acquisition and replacement 
practices. In other words, by virtue of its past mistakes and 
the administrative emphasis of I.R.S. on history, the com- 
pany finds itself in a vicious circle of retarded equip- 
ment policy. 

I might add at this point that the problem of measuring 
useful lives for depreciation purposes and the general 
question of technological obsolescence was developed in 
detail in a presentation by the American Textile Machinery 
Association to the Internal Revenue Service filed jointly 
with the American Cotton Manufacturers Institute in July 
1957. It was dealt with subsequently in- July 1958 1m a 
statement of James S. Hunter, president of the American 
Machinery Inter- 


state and Foreign Commerce Subcommittee investigating 


Textile Association. before the Senate 


the problems of the textile industry, In addition, this special 
Subcommittee. also known as the Pastore Committee, recom- 


Highland Park 
is going 100% on.. 


"We already have one mill 100% equipped with 


Kiuttz Rings, and are systematically installing them 
in our other mills as fast as possible’, soys Mr 
M. L. Brackett, General Manager for Highland 

Park Mfg. Co 


“Increased production 
makes them oa very profitable invest- 


ment.” 


The ONE MILLION Kiuttz Lubri- 


Cased Rings which have been 


imstalied in the past twelve 


months have substontially in- 


creased 


spindle speeds 


Representatives: Thomas H. Watson, Maiden, N. C. 
Smith, Crowford and Teat, West Point, Go. 
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This increased pro- 


duction, together 
with other 


advantages 


/ such as full speed break-ins 


and longer traveler life makes 


Ri 
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them “a very profitable in- 


vestment’’ for most mills. Let 


us give you full information 


KLUTTZ RINGS, INC. 
GASTONIA, N. 
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mended that the useful life problem be given careful 
attention. 


Corrective Measures 


[ believe that the ultimate need and goal of further 
modernization of depreciation policy is clear. I think that 
some further substantial reform is necessary and that the 
reform in terms of degree must go much further than that 
which was enacted in the special initial writeoff enacted in 
1958. It is not my purpose to urge any particular approach, 
but I would respectfully submit to the committee that 
the proper allowance for underdepreciation from inflation 
and recognition of current and future rates of technological 
advancement could be attained through any one or com- 
bination of the following methods: 

(1) a direct adjustment for inflation; 

(2) the adoption of a triple-declining-balance writeoff: 

(3) the extension of the initial writeoff through the 
elimination of the $10,000 limitation: 

(4) the class-rate approach as employed in the Canadian 
system with the proviso that the rates would be such that 
they would insure a substantial improvement in writeoffs 
over the present U. S. methods; and 

(5) reinvestment depreciation as it was presented in the 
1958 general tax hearings held by the Ways and Means 
Committee. 

I would suggest that action along these lines is indi- 
spensable to the optimum rate of growth for industry. 


Utilization Of Current Methods 


Much discussion has taken place over the extent to 
which business has adopted the new, more realistic write- 
off methods permitted under the 1954 Internal Revenue 
Code. In 1956 the Machinery and Allied Products Institute 
conducted a survey on this subject. At that time question 
naires were distributed to 491 manufacturers of capital 
equipment; of those returned, 296 (60%) contained re- 
plies which could be tabulated. Two-thirds of this number 
indicated adoption of one of the new methods of depreci- 
ation authorized by the 1954 Revenue Code: and 85% 
were using the same rates and methods for both financial 
reporting and income tax purposes. 

In a 1959 survey of the Institute's Accounting and Fi- 
nancial Councils this trend was continued. In fact. the shift 
to the new methods—double-declining-balance and sum-of- 
digits—was remarkable. Some 92% of the respondents re- 
ported that they adopted these methods (29% double-de- 
clining-balance, 42% sum-of-digits, and 21% using a com- 
bination) with the remaining 8% continuing to use straight- 
line depreciation. 

Further, almost 90% of these companies use the same 
rates and methods for both income tax and accounting 
purposes. The remainder use different rates for financial re 
porting purposes than they do for tax purposes. 

The survey results obviously indicate: (a) extensive use 
in industry of the new writeoff methods permitted under 
the 1954 Revenue Code; and (b) similarity of treatment 
of depreciation for both income tax and internal account- 
ing purposes. 


Administration Of Depreciation Provisions 


On occasion, as this committee well knows, the intent 
of Congress may not be put into practice by a government 
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agency or that intent may be circumvented through a mis. 


application of administrative policy. Further, there may be 
sound policy at top levels in the Internal Revenue Service 
but these are not always followed in the field. I am told 
that to some extent this has been the situation in the 
period since Congress provided for more realistic writeoff 
methods in the 1954 Code. Let me give you an exampl« 
that has been brought to my attention. 

With respect to useful lives, as noted above, the Interna! 
Revenue Service, through its field agents appears to plac 
too much emphasis on past experiences either of the tax. 
payer or in the industry, with the asset in question. The 
consequent failure to recognize adequately the ever mor 
important obsolescence factor resulting from our current 
technological revolution in business falls with particular 
severity on small business which in most cases lacks suf 
ficient reserves or the means to obtain outside capital in 
order to modernize its plant and equipment. I understand 
also that there have been some problems with respect to 
salvage. 


Effect On Business And Employment 


There is another aspect of this problem I believe should 
be further emphasized in reference to employment and 
wages. The present depressing influence of unrealistic de- 
preciation policies inhibits, as conversely a more realisti 
depreciation policy would aid, the installation of more pro- 
ductive tools. These installations would allow greater ef- 
hciency of operation and more productivity per man-hour 
and thus higher wages. These installations would through 
lower costs make industry more competitive with imports 
and/or broaden the market for its products. This would 
increase employment. It is, therefore, important to realize 
that a realistic depreciation policy is as vital to employees 
as it is to business. 


Summary 


| believe the need for proper reform of our tax depre 
ciation system is clear. If industry is to have the modern 
plant and equipment prerequisite to the growth of pro- 
duction, employment and standards of living in our coun 
try, it must be able to recover all cost of doing business- 
including depreciation—and have available to it an ade 
quate source of funds. Whether the proper allowance for 
the underdepreciation from inflation and recognition of 
current and future rates of technological advancement 
should be attained through a change in the pattern of 
writeoft—for example, triple-declining-balance method; the 
extension of the initial small business writeoff through the 
elimination of the $10,000 limitation; the adoption of the 
class-rate approach with the proper rates as indicated prev- 
iously; and/or the reinvestment depreciation approach | 
leave to the experts. I repeat, that action along these lines 
is indispensable to the optimum rate of growth of industry. 


Material Handling Group To Meet 


The Carolinas Chapter of the American Material Han- 
dling Society will meet September 18 at Enka, N. C., for a 
tour of the American Enka plant. The tour will begin at 
| p.m. At 6:30 p.m. a social hour will be held followed 
by dinner. The dinner program will include a short ques- 
tion and answer period about the tour and a presentation by 
a special speaker. 
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A derby, to the man who wears 
one, can impart a sense of Our 
dignity and pride. But to the 
dyer any item of apparel that 

radiates vibrant lasting color, a 

is a symbol of a job well done. 

When superior Vat Blacks are required, GDC’s quality 
line of INDANTHRENE VAT BLACKS represent the perfect 
answer. These pure, easily dispersed dyes are readily 
adaptable to all methods of application. You can ex- 
pect clean, full, level dyeings which result in uniform 
coloration from batch to batch. These agglomeration- 
free products can reduce the number of rejects and 
seconds, thereby effecting significant economies. 
Their over-all excellent fastness and absence of light 
tendering make the INDANTHRENE DIRECT BLACKS the 
dyes of choice in outdoor furnishings and other 
critical end uses. Level dyeing of stocks, packages, 


de 


FROM RESEARCH TO REALITY be | 


cheeses and beams coupled with good fastness to 
mill processing are further attributes of these versa- 
tile dyes. Just a few samples from our wide selection 
of vat blacks include: INDANTHRENE DIRECT BLACK AG— 
Newest non-compounded direct vat black—economi- 
cal—excellent over-all fastness. INDANTHRENE DIRECT 
BLACK RB—A premium dye for washable articles and 
as a base for compound shades. Available in paste 
and dispersed powder form. INDANTHRENE DIRECT BLACK 
CH, INDANTHRENE DIRECT BLACK CG— Valuable for colored 
yarn effects in white and for cotton package dye- 
ing in circulating machines. INDANTHRENE BLACK BB— 
Vat dye of choice for jet-black shades on yarn and 
hosiery. The iNDANTHRENE DIRECT BLACKS described 
above are available as infra pastes—speck-free, 
non-settling, non-specking and free-flowing. Write 
or call for detailed information on these, or any 
other dyes. 


Indanthrene 


GENERAL DYESTUFF COMPANY 


A SALES DIVISION OF 

GENERAL ANILINE & FILM CORPORATION 
435 HUDSON STREET * NEW YORK 14, NEW YORK 
CHARLOTTE « CHATTANOOGA « CHICAGO « LOS ANGELES + NEW YORK 
PHILADELPHIA « PORTLAND, OREGON « PROVIDENCE « SAN FRANCISCO 
IN CANADA! CHEMICAL DEVELOPMENTS OF CANADA, LTO... MONTREAL 


MEMBER VAT OYE INSTITUTE—-INDANTHRENE DYES MANUFACTURED 8Y GENERAL ANILINE AND 
FILM ARE SOLD OUTSIDE THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA UNDER THE TRADE HANE 


**FENANTHREN'’ BY DISTRIBUTORS ALL OVER THE WORLD. 


th ~ 35°97 

| C 71} 


There is no substitute for 
Uniformity and Keever SerVice. 


if he’s a Keever Man, 
he’s the Weaver's Friend 

THE KEEVER STARCH CO. @ General Offices @ Columbus 15, Ohio 


Processors of corn, wheat and blended starches for industry since 1898 


Charles C. Switzer, Vice President 


TEXTILE SALES DIVISION 
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Hiow Good Are Your Slashers? 


By WILLIAM A. GRIFFIN, Ira L. Griffin & Sons, Charlotte, N. C. 


ver the years perhaps the most neglected department 
() in textile weaving plants has been the slasher room. 
In many instances the slashing phase of textile manuf actur- 
ing has been considered a necessary evil; non-productive; 
and a phase that should be performed as cheaply and as 
simply as possible and on machinery that. very often is 
in such a poor state of repair that it 1s impossible to do 
work of acceptable standards. Not only have the slashers 
themselves been neglected but also the supplementary 
equipment such as instruments, size preparation and storage 
kettles and even procedures have been likewise neglected. 

It is quite true that the slashing phase should be per- 
formed as cheaply and as simply as possible; however, as 
we all know, there is a limiting point beyond which econo- 
my and simplicity become waste and confusion. Let's take, 
tor example, the mill running with an old slasher, no 
moisture control, no pressure controls on the cylinders, 
blanket covered squeeze rolls in the size box and a friction 
drive. This equipment was satisfactory 15 or 20 years ago 
and at that time was all that was available. It produced a 
warp that had various degrees of moisture left in it and 
which, also, had various percentages of size pick-up. There 
was a lack of uniformity in beam tension, a high percentage 
of broken ends and the yards per beam were 10% less than 
the beam could be expected to reasonably hold. 

Now, to produce this type of warp today for today's 
quality market, while it is being done cheaply and simply 
in the slasher room, is adding greatly to the cost of weav- 
ing these warps and adding greatly to the percentage of 
seconds and is, without a doubt, adding two or three times 
more to the over-all cost of production than is being saved 


in the slasher room. 


ls It Wise To Modernize? 


Today's management, then. is faced with this question : 
Shall I modernize my present slashers or shall I install 
new slashers?” 
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Mills are giving more and more attention to 
their slasher rooms, and they are buying more 
and more of the improved slasher equipment 
on the market today. Our author here points 
out some of the advantages featured on the 
newer slashers and their components. 


In this article, we would like to present the advantages 
and features of the new Textile Shops slasher and, for 
comparison purposes, to touch on modernizing old installa- 

The Model FE 53-58000 Head End has many outstand- 
ing features, perhaps the most outstanding of which is the 
simultaneously expanding and contracting head and _ tail- 
stock. To adjust for any size beam, the operator has only 
to turn a handwheel and the head and tailstock slide in 
or out. This eliminates the troublesome and annoying beam 
arbors which stick way out in the aisles on wide beams 
and which require inboard bearing stands on short beams. 
Also, this head end is equipped with pneumatically loaded 


nip rolls and 


compressor roll and has 


many other fine 
features. The frame itself is heavy duty cast tron and is 
designed for operation with a d.c. variable speed drive. 
All features have been designed for ease of operation in- 
cluding the lease rod holders which move backwards and 
forwards or up and down on one control knob. 

Dothng time is greatly reduced also when using this 
head and because there are no arbors to be withdrawn. On 
one end, a pie shaped section is cut out of the dog plate 
and a simple latch holds the beam journals in place. On 
the opposite end, a split bearing housing and latch hold 
the beam journal. Operators report a much greater case 
of dofhng. 

There is built on the frame an instrument cabinet which 
houses the controls and gages for the compressor roll and 


nip rolls and which also houses the counters for the stretch 
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indicator. By merely throwing a toggle switch, the operator 
can instantly check his stretch. This will contribute greatly 
to better warps. 

The multi-cylinder dryer is built on heavy duty cast iron 
side frames with any number of cylinders, 7, 9, 11 and 13 
for single size box operation, to 8, 10, 12 and 14 for 
double box operation. The cylinders all bear A.S.M.E. 
Code Labels for operation at 50 psig. and are fully equip- 
ped with vacuum breakers, rotary steam joints, traps and 
any grouping the customer may desire for steam piping. 
Any number of cylinders may be teflon coated at customers 
option. The usual capacity of such a dryer, provided there 
is a good supply of steam, is approximately 160 pounds 
per hour per cylinder. To say that this is better than any 
other competitive drying unit would be untrue. Any cyl- 
inder on today’s market has approximately equal drying 
capacity under equal conditions. Therefore, for a ten- 
cylinder dryer with maximum steam, a capacity of 1,600 
pounds per hour could be expected. 


The cylinders have reverse dished heads and stainless 
steel faces with a No. 4 finish. As optional equipment, 
indicating dial thermometers are installed in the head of 
each cylinder, This is a very excellent addition in that 
it will indicate possible troubles such as a malfunctioning 
siphon tube or steam trap. 


In multiple size box operation, it is recommended that 
an even number of cylinders be used and in single box 
slashing it is recommended that an odd number of cylin- 
ders be used. The purpose of an even number when using 
two size boxes is to allow the split sheet to be partially 
dried separately before recombining for thorough drying. 
This greatly reduces the possibility of migration of size. 


Griffin Size Applicator 


The Grifhn Size Applicator ts an integral part of this 
new slasher. Originally placed on the market in 1953, 
the Size Applicator was accepted by the textile industry 
with much enthusiasm. It has since been modified and 
improved to an extent that the Model SA-1-57 is the 
finest machine of its type available on the market today. 
Approximately 400 are in use in this country and in for- 
eign countries. 

In the Model SA-1-57, the yarn is pulléd from the 
creel in the dry state, thereby minimizing stretch. This 
is the only box on the market with this feature. The yarn 
is then carried in a relaxed condition by a positively 
driven combination immersion-squeeze roll through the 
first squeeze on to the size roll which delivers it to the 
second squeeze and at no time is there any unsupported 
yarn in the box. This means that ends cannot shift or 
roll resulting in better sized warps. 


Another exclusive patented feature is the automatic -pres- 
sure release on either or both squeeze rolls at creep speed. 
The pressure can be released entirely or to a predetermined 
lesseg pressure to compensate for normally less pick-up at 


creep speeds, 


Multiple Applicators 


At this point, we would like to mention a subject that 
has been discussed often by operating personnel and about 
which there has been some misunderstanding. At any time 
the warp is heavier than 4,000 ends of 30s yarn, we 
recommend multiple applicators. While a single Griffin 
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size Applicator will size any number of ends and yarn 
counts better than any other size box, no single unit can 
give optimum results on heavy sets. So, for this reason 
muliple units are recommended. 

To be more specific, single-end sizing is, of course, th: 
ultimate in a slashing operation. It follows, then, that in 
multiple-end sizing any particular thread should not touch 
an adjacent thread and, therefore, the ends should be as fa: 
apart as is possible. When adjacent ends touch, fibers from 
one become entangled with fibers from another and the 
threads are weakened when these fibers are torn apart at the 
lease rods, Also, shedding is increased. Thus, a good prac 
tical rule of thumb is to allow a space between each end 
equal to the diameter of the end and with this separation 
the danger of entangled fibers is minimized. 

For illustration, let’s take a size roll with a face of 60 
inches and a warp from a creel 54 inches wide. This warp 
will “fan out” to about 56 inches in a size box. Now, this 
warp is composed of 30s yarn which has a diameter of 
00700 inches. Dividing 00700 into 56, we get a figure of 
8,000, or 8,000 ends could be laid side by side. Thus, to 
leave a space between ends equal to the yarn diameter, we 
see that 4,000 ends of 30s is maximum for best results 
Similarly, the best number of ends per box may be com. 
puted for all yarn counts. 

The above holds true for any size box and, therefore. 
when a size box manufacturer claims that a single unit of 
his machine with a 60-inch face will accommodate 6,000 or 
7,000 ends of 30s, the fallacy of the claim is evident. True, 
this high number of ends can be sized in a single box, but 
not with optimum results. 

Hoods for the dryers are fabricated according to a stand 
ard design which features rounded edges for ease of clean 
ing and the material used is 22-gauge, Type 304 stainless 
steel. Of course, other materials may be used at the custom 
ers request, Sometimes, if the specifications are satisfactory, 
the customer's present fans may be reused in lieu of new 
fans. This can be dangerous, however, for if the customer s 
present fan is too small, it can retard drying. 

All types of creels are available with this new slasher, 
depending upon customer's desires and upon the type of 
slashing to be done. Portable or magazine creels are avail- 
able where space permits them, vertical creels where space 
dictates, filament creels and all other types for any size 
section beams. 

Instrumentation by all manufacturers is available, and 
where possible the customer's old instruments may be re- 
worked and reused. 

Now, to modernize an old slasher is sometimes the most 
economical and sensible thing to do. However, in some 
cases, modernization is about as costly as buying a com- 
pletely new installation. For example, a mill has a three- 
cylinder dryer with copper faces on the cylinders, a friction 
drive, old size boxes without pneumatic loading on the 
squeeze rolls and an old front end. The dryer could be put 
in acceptable condition with rebuilt stainless steel cylinders, 
an electric drive could be installed, and new size applica- 
tors could be installed. It would seem, then, that the slasher 
would be in good condition. However, the front end 
probably wouldn't stand the increased speeds and a new 
front end would be required. With this addition, the cost 
would be so high that it might be more economical to 
install a completely new slasher. Each case, however, must 
be taken and studied on its own merits. 
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Spartan Mills Installs 
Three New Slashers 


NHREE modern slashers will replace five old ones in 
the new slasher room of the Beaumont Plant of 
Spartan Mills, Spartanburg, S. C. The new ten-cylinder 
slashers were built by The Textile Shops, Spartanburg, and 
have Ira L. Griffin & Sons’ Size Applicators. About 1,450 
looms weaving twills, drills, sheeting, tobacco cloth, bed- 
ford cords, sateens, etc., will be supplied with warps by 
the three slashers. 

An average warp at the Beaumont Plant has 4,300 ends 
of 15s yarn. The new Textile Shops’ slashers started up 
on these warps at a speed of 80 yards per minute. The mill 
expects to do somewhat better than this speed later on. 
The installation of the three new slashers will be completed 
this month. At the time of this writing, two of the new 
machines were in production. 

The mill reports that the principal advantages of the 
new slashers are: (1) increased operating speeds; (2) more 
uniform size application; and (3) the ability to run heavier 
sets. Another advantage cited is the saving of from $8,000 
to $10,000 per year in slasher blankets. The Griffin Size 
Applicator used by Beaumont has rubber-covered squeeze 
rolls. Slasher blanket cost is completely eliminated. Cur- 
rent plans call for buffing the rolls approximately every 


When running light sets—less than 4,300 ends—only one of the 
Griffin Size Applicator’s two size boxes is used. It should be noted 
that the hood exhaust fan was not running when this picture was 
taken. 
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This new innovation in section beam creels built by The Textile 
Shops is on trial in the Beaumont Plant's slasher room. The cree! 
provides space for 30 30-inch section beams and allows a set to be 
placed in running position while the old set is still running. 


three months but this factor depends on the counts slashed 
and the buffing cycle may be revised. 

Heavier sets can be run on the new slasher because of 
increased drying capacity—afforded by the ten 50-pound 
pressure cans—and the use of two size boxes. When light 
sets are run—less than 4,300 ends——only one size box is 
used. When heavy sets are run—up to 5,600 ends of 26s 

both size boxes are used. Rubber rolls are reported to 
provide more uniform size pick-up. Penetration of size into 
the yarn is increased. 

The sheets of yarn delivered from both size boxes re- 
mains separated until each has gone over one drying can. 
The sheets are joined on the third can. 


The new slashers are run with 2% or less stretch in 
the yarn. Per cent stretch information 1s available at all 
times from instruments mounted on the slasher. 


Starch handling and cooking was modernized some time 
ago at the Beaumont Plant. Starch is delivered to the mill 
in bulk form and stored in a silo. It is handled by a screw 
conveyor from the silo to the cookers in the slasher room. 
Cooking size is done automatically. The mill has a Nor- 
cross Corp. cooking system. 

Section beams are handled with electrically operated 
chain hoists. Loom beams are doffed with hand operated 
chain hoists and are moved about on warp trucks after 
dofhing. 

The Beaumont Plant has a new Textile Shops’ innova- 
tion in section beam creels on trial in its slasher room. 
The creel provided space for 30 30-inch section beams in 
an area little more than that required for conventional 
creels. Beams in a set are mounted vertically instead of 
horizontally 

Using the system, a new set can be placed in running 
position while the old set is still running. Three ten- 
beam sets can be mounted at a time. Beam journals run in 
ball bearings. The creels are loaded with electric chain 
hoists. 
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Monarch Mills Installs 
Two New Slashers 


WO new slashers built by The Textile Shops have re- 
cae been installed at the Monarch Plant of Monarch 
Mills. Union, S. C. Both of the slashers have Grifhn 
Size Applicators. The slashers have ten 30-inch diameter. 


new 


50-pound steam pressure drying cylinders 

The mill reports the slashers are operating satisfactorily 
at high speeds The new slasher runs light styles at speeds 
ipproximately 30% conventional! 
three-cylinder slashers. These light styles are made of 2,500 


greater than those of 
to 4.000 ends of 32s warp yarn On heavy styles. 4.000 to 
6.000 ends of 26s warp yarn, the new slashers run at speeds 


40 to 40% greater than conventional slashers 


Advantages Cited 


Advantages cited by Monarch for the new slashers tn- 
clude 


(1) Better hooding. Only one hood is used for both the 
drying section and size applicator. On conventional slashers 
run by the company, two hoods are necessary. The one 
hood on the new slasher does a more efhcient job of re- 


moving heat and moisture laden air. Monarch men aided 


The Griffin Size Applicator is standard equipment on the Textile 
Shops’ slasher. 
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Better hooding. increased drying capacity, reduced size migration, 


easier cleaning, quicker doffing. casier «split rod adjustment, and 
better control features are given by Monarch Mill« as advantages of 
the newly installed Textile Shops’ slasher. 


The Textile Shops in the design of the hood 


(2) More drying capacity. Greater drying capacity 1s duc 
not only to the increased drying surface of the ten cans but 
also to the. fact that the smaller cans are operated with 50 
pounds of steam pressure. ‘The company’s conventiona! 


slashers have 15 pounds pressure capacity. 


(3) Size migration reduction. The migration of size is 
reduced in the new slasher partly because the sheet of yarn 
is split as it is delivered from the size applicator. Half the 
yarn goes over one drying cylinder and the other half goes 
to another. Another reason for migration reduction is the 
same as previously given for increased penetration. In any 
slasher, if migration is reduced, greater size penetration is a 
direct result. 


(4) Easier cleaning. The hood position and shape, anc 
the location of the ten drying cylinders allows the cylinders 
to be cleaned much easier than conventional slasher cylin- 
ders. 


(5) Quicker dothng. A special feature of the new slasher 
permits faster doffing. Full beams are dofted and empty ones 
put on the slasher in approximately one-third less time than 
required on conventional slashers 


(6) Split rod adjustment. The Textile Shops’ slasher has 
an easy adjustment for lease and bust rod stands. The rods 
can be positioned without the use of wrenches as necessary 
on conventional slashers. Large diameter lease and bust rods 
are used to split ends farther back. This prevents the ends 
from running under the rods at high slashing speeds. 


(7) Better control features. Improved control over the 
pneumatically operated press and nip rolls make more uni- 
form size application and beam winding possible. Yardage 
counters mounted on the control board located at the de- 
livery end of the new slasher indicate the amount of stretch 
put in the yarn. The problems associated with control o! 
stretch are greatly simplified by the device. 
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I5 of the World’s Leading 
Man Made 
Yarn Producers 
use COCKER 


< 


p- be completely accurate: These mills have installed a 
total of 8 competitive warpers for comparative purposes 
« @gainst a total of 205 Cocker Warpers. 


Since 1950 Cocker has installed about three times as 


many warpers as the next leading make. Today most 


of the world's leading producers of man made fibers 
now use Cocker Warping Equipment Exclusively. 


¢ For Production. Rugged construction and accurate controls permit maximum sustained speeds « For 
Versatility. Cocker Warpers are engineered with an eye to the future, with advanced features to meet the 
needs of tomorrow as well as today « For Convenience. Sensitive and accurate controls, indicators, air 
— doffing, air-operated presser rolls, powerful brakes, and many other features greatly 

simplify operation « For Economy. For over 50 years Cocker equipment has 
been famous for its sound engineering, long service and low operating costs. 


Whatever your warping requirements may be, there is a Cocker Machine 
which will do the job faster and better. Here are two examples: 


The Cocker Model SD-49 Warper (itt) 


Designed especially for synthetics but will handle any type yarn. 
Produces unexcelled synthetic warps from finest deniers to heaviest 
tire cord yarns. Takes section beams with flanges up to 40” 
diameter. Produces warps of any desired density at speeds up to 


1000 yds. per minute. Driven and braked from both ends. 


The Cocker Multiple Beam 


Tricot Warper Model MB55-32 (reiow) 
Will handle 2-21” beams, 1-42” beam, 1-50” or 1-55” 


Raschel Beam with simple changeover from one set-up to 
another. Individual controls are in full view and easy reach. 
Has all modern features and safety devices. Normal 
sustained speeds up to 600 yds. per minute. 


Write for full information today. 


COCKER 

fo Oxford 7-2242 
MACHINE & FOUNDRY CO. 


Plant and Offices: Ranlo, N.C. Mailing Address: Gastonia, N. C. 
World's Largest Designers and Builders of Complete Warp Preparatory Equipment, 


at LEA» 


A 
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a study group of the U.S.D.A. Foreign Agricultural Service reports on 


Cotton in the Soviet Union 


FUNHE Foreign Agricultural Service of the U. S. Depart- 

ment of Agriculture has published a report of its tech- 
nical study group which spent 32 days in Russia studying 
that country’s cotton production. The tour resulted from 
the agreement concluded between the U.S.S.R. and the 
U. S. last year providing for exchanges in the cultural, 
technical and educational fields. 

The report, entitled “Cotton in the Soviet Union,” said 
that cotton growing is so heavy in central Asia that it 
resembles the one-crop system existent in the U. S. Cotton 
Belt 30 years ago. Plenty of new land is said to be available 
for the planned increase of 1.2 million acres by 1965. In 
1958, an estimated 5.2 million acres was being used for 
the production of cotton. Most of the land used for cotton 
lies between latitudes 38° to 42° (Louisville, Ky., to 
Chicago, Ill.) and is in a near sea level desert basin. 

During the harvest period mounds of seed cotton, about 
100 tons each, are built up at the gins. The mounds are 
then covered with tarpaulins. They are gradually passed 
through the gins during the next nine or ten months. 
Further protection is not needed since annual rainfall totals 
three to six inches. 

The gins operate with machinery about like that in the 
U. 5. in the 1930's. They are in operation nearly all year. 
All presses pack cotton at high density of about 32 pounds 
per cubic foot. Samples are taken before pressing, so bale 
covers are never cut for sampling. 


Medium Quality Cloth 


The report says that U.S.S.R. cotton mills are producing 
mostly cloth of medium quality in attractive colors but 
with a relatively narrow range of colors and patterns. Prices 
of cotton goods and wearing apparel are high in relation to 
wages and in effect provide an indirect system of rationing. 


In September and October of 1958 a six- 
man technical study group from the U. S. 
toured the cotton producing areas of Soviet 
Russia. Included were: Charles H. Barber, 
economist, Foreign Agricultural Service; 
Billy M. Waddle, plant breeder, Agricul- 
tural Research Service; Edward J. Overby, 
director of cotton marketing, Agricultural 
Marketing Service; William J. Martin, utili- 
zation specialist, Extension Service; Victor 
L. Stedronsky, ginning engineer, Agricul- 
tural Research Service; and Leonard A. 
Mobley, economist, National Cotton Coun- 
cil. Here is an abstract from the group's 
report. 
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Since the Soviet Union has a population of over 200 
million and suffers from limited supplies of other natura! 
fibers and an almost total lack of synthetic fibers, the 
planned two-million-bale increase could easily be absorbed 
by the consumers. Whether or not this will happen depends. 
of course, on government policy. 

The study points out that the workers are paid partly in 
grain and partly in cash, with the total based on the num- 
ber of work-day units. The rate of pay for work-day units 
differs with the job. Not much cash gets into the hands of 
farm workers through this channel. 

Cotton production in the U.S.S.R. has doubled over the 
past ten years and in 1958-59 was estimated at 7.0 million 
bales. This was accomplished by increasing acreage from 
4.1 million acres in 1948-49 to 5.15 millions in 1958-59 
and by increasing the average yield per acre from 398 to 
652 pounds. 


Vast Potential 


The group reported that aerial observation during plane 
fights would “indicate that there are tens of thousands of 
acres of desert land that can be leveled and adapted to 
irrigation agriculture. 

Nearly all the cotton in the republic of Uzbekistan is of 
the American upland type. The yield estimate of 23.1 cent- 
ners per hectare of seed cotton (about 700 pounds of lint 
per acre) for this area for the year would appear to be 
fairly accurate. The report said there was considerable two- 
bale-per-acre cotton and occasionally even better yields were 
indicated. The appearance of this cotton indicated to the 
study group that an adequate fertilizer program is being 
followed. Almost no evidence of nutrient deficiency was 
seen. 

The fields in Uzbekistan were said to be fairly clean. 
Considerable claim is made by the Russians for the 
merits of check-row planting and cross cultivation. This 
method is possible only when the plants are small and it 
hinders the even flow of irrigation water. The common 
weeds observed were Johnson grass, pigweed, bindweed 
and Bermuda grass. The greatest potential problem for 
cotton production in the area is the threat of widespread 
verticillium wilt damage. There is also some fusarium wilt. 

With its almost unlimited water supply, large areas of 
land that can be reclaimed, surplus labor force and good 
ambitious farm management, Uzbekistan has great poten- 
tial for the production of cotton. 

The republic of Tadzhikistan is one of the major pro- 
ducing areas of extra-long staple cotton in the U.S.S.R. 
The report says that the yields of this type of cotton are 
generally good and near the one-bale-per-acre yield level. 
The plant type of the long staple varieties was said to be 
very poor as judged by Pima S-1 standards. Its fruiting 
habit was of the cluster type. Bolls were reported to be 
small with the plants weak stemmed and very leafy. The 
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bvious seed mixtures in all fields were striking. A leaf 
vot disease identified as macrosporium was common to 
ost fields observed. The impression of the American 
roup, however, was that this was cercospora leaf spot. 
he gins observed were of the saw type and were being 
ed to gin long staple cotton as well as the upland type. 
he report says that considerable damage was being done 
» the longer staple fiber, The insect damage in Tadzhi- 
stan, as well as in Uzbekistan, is caused by bollworms, 
ider mites, aphids and cutworms. 


The cotton producing area of Azerbaydzhan lies in a 
road valley between the Little and Great Caucasus Moun- 
in ranges. The plant type of the cotton grown in this 
rea is not of the semi-cluster nature observed in the other 
publics but is of a more open type and not as high yield- 
ig. Insect problems are apparently serious. In 1958 there 
as a heavy infestation of cotton bollworm. One field had 
1 applications of calcium arsenate still the loss was esti- 
ated at 25% of the crop. Other fields had heavy spider 
ite attacks. 
The yields in Azerbaydzhan were somewhat lower than 
iose in Uzbekistan and Tadzhikistan. Grades were lower 
ause of weathering damage. Irrigation water is plentiful 
n this area. Rainfall totals 10 to 15 inches annually. The 
limate here seems to be better suited to other crops. 
Research work being done at the field stations visited 
y the group was reported to be of very good quality 
eneral. The emphasis is on applied rather than fundamen- 
al research. Discussions with the leaders at the Plant Breed- 
ng Research Institute and the Plant Protection Institute 
Leningrad resulted in the feeling that the leaders in 
plant research are of the highest character, the group re- 
ported. 


Quality Evaluation 


The system of quality evaluation of cotton and the basis 
‘or transactions between farmers, ginners and mills was 
aid to be the most difficult subject on which to get infor- 
nation. Cotton is evaluated at the gin and this evaluation 
enerally stays with it to its final destination. Each ginnery 
as a fiber evaluation laboratory with instruments for de- 
ermining the strength and grade of the ginned lint. Any 
lispute between the mill and the ginner is settled by arbi- 
ration through a state inspector. 

Sorting for uniformity begins with the picking. Cotton 
roduced in an area is generally of one variety and thus 


DIAMOND FINISH RINGS 


WHITINSVILLE 
A takers of dpinning ard Twister since 


COMPLETE BEAM SERVICE 


Cast iron loom beam heads with cut tooth or sand 
tooth gears, and adjustable steel beams. Any size 


and type. 


Repairs and Repair Parts on any make and size 
warper section beams. 


Reasonable prices. 


Cronland Warp Roll Co., Inc. 


LINCOLNTON, WN. C. Tel. RE 5-6564 


INDUSTRIAL 
ENGINEERS 4 


MANAGEMENT PROBLEMS) WORK LOAD STUDIES)" 

COST SYSTEMS [SPECIAL REPORTS 


RALPH E. LOPER CO. 
GREENVILLE, S. C., Dial CEdar 2-3868 * FALL RIVER, MASS., Dial OSborne 6-8261 
ponent in Textiles Since 1914 
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LONGER 
LASTING 
BOILER 

FURNACES 


“Boiler furnoces lined with CARECO 
lost two to four times longer thon 
those lined with fire. brick. Write for 
quotation.” 


CAROLINA REFRACTORIES CO. 
Hartsville, S. C. 
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SAVE SAVE 


7 Precision clutch friction gears with low prices and 

high quality. Due to modernization in our plant 
" and the tremendous turnover of these gears from 
our stock we are able to offer them to you at a large 
: savings. Do not mistake these for “mongrels™ or 


substitutes. Quality and satisfaction guaranteed on 
all MIW repair parts. 


Request and use MIW quality repair parts. Prices 
and literature available upon request. 


MOORESVILLE IRON WORKS, Inc. 
P. O. Drawer 390 Phone NO-34711 


MOORESVILLE, N. C. 


KENTEX 


TEXTILE 
APRONS 


© Custom-built aprons of 
bark or chrome tanned 
leather, for all types of 
long draft spinning 

aod card room 


machinery. Precision made 


by skilled craftsmen 
with over 25 

years’ experience. 
Write for free samples. 


TEXTILE APRON CO.. East Point, Ga. 


HUGH WILLIAMS & COMPANY, TORONTO, CANADA—CANADIAN REPRESENTATIVE 


CLARK'S WEAVE ROOM CALCULATIONS 


..can be of much assistance to mills changing over from 


other constructions to bag osnaburg and bag sheeting 


CLARK PUBLISHING COMPANY 
P.O. Box 1225 - - - Charlotte, N C. 
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quite uniform in basi properties. From the helds cott: 
is sacked by ‘sorts’ and is taken to a procurement cent 
in the gin’s territory. At the centers cotton is spread out ; 
thin layers on a concrete, adobe or macadam yard. It is le 
in the sun for several hours. During this time labore: 
constantly rake or fork it. While this process may be detr 
mental to the staple, the report states, it tends to IMpro' 
grade and results in a blended uniformity of cotton goin 
to the gin. 

When the cotton reaches the gin it is piled in gre 
stacks some 40 to 50 feet long and 25 feet wide. Conveyo 
build the stacks to 25 feet high. These piles usually conta: 
about 400 to 500 tons of seed cotton. The cotton is stack 
on raised rock or concrete platforms. Provision is made fo 
ventilating the stacks if necessary to prevent heating. Und: 
this system, the ginning season is extended to cover nin 
to ten months of the year. The cotton has a great deal o 
uniformity, the study reported, resulting from the way 
is grown and handled. | 


Hand Picked Cotton 


Most of the cotton is carefully hand picked but machin 
pickers are used for late-season harvesting. Before bein 
taken to the procurement areas the seed cotton is sprea 
out at the end of cotton rows and on highways and othe 
prepared open areas and is stirred with pitchforks for fo 
or five hours. 

According to Gosplan, the U.S.S.R. State Planning Con 
mission, there are approximately 120 ginning plants in th 
U.S.S.R. with an average of five gin stands per plan 
Apparently, the study reports, there are just enough gin 
ning facilities to gin the crop by operating on a year-roun 
basis. 

The pressing and packaging operations at the gins ar 
said to be good. The presses are capable of pressing th 
bale to a density of about 32 pounds per cubic foot. Th 
package is neat and is not mutilated by sampling. Gene: 
ally 10-wire ties of approximately 


g5-inch diameter we: 
used instead of bands for tying out the bales. Cotton bag 
ging is commonly used for bale coverings, although som 
of the gins use hessian cloth. The bales are complete! 
covered and the heads are sewed. The delinting of seed | 
a part of the ginning operation rather than the oil mi! 
Process. 

The textile industry in Russia does not come withi 
the province of the Ministry of Agriculture but the U.S 
S.R. State Planning Commission, commonly called Go: 
plan. The industry relies primarily on natural fibers. Cotto 
makes up nearly 70% of textile raw materials. Flax woo 
man-made fiber and silk make up the remainder. In 195 
spinning mills consumed about 5.2 million bales of cottoi 
Production of fabrics from the apparel-type fiber or yar 
amounted to 7.81 billion yards in 1957. Cotton accounte 
for 78.7% of the cloth; wool, 4%; linen, 6%; man-mad 
fiber, 6.5%; and silk, 4.8%. The cotton textile indust! 
is believed to be operating below capacity. 


Emphasis On Production 


Since there is an absence of economic competition in th 
U.S.S.R., the emphasis is on production volume rather tha: 
on quality. Mills are somewhat concerned about the qualit) 
of the raw cotton they get but they have to use what ': 
furnished and turn out the best product possible. There 
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ch talk in Russia about the future and about becoming 
No. 1 cotton textile nation by 1965. This prospect can 
better evaluated when the 1965 plan is published. 


' M.R.C. Forms Belfast Division 


A separate division for Belfast self-iron- 
ing fabrics has been established by Deer- 
ing Milliken Research Corp., Spartan- 
butg, S. C., according to Russell B. 
Newton, president. Growing activity in 
all phases of the Belfast fabrics program 
has made the formation of the division 
necessary, Newton reported. 
A new division will be headed by 
George Cocoros George Cocoros, former head of product 
development for D.M.R.C. Cocoros 
| his division plans to launch immediately a large--scale 
gram of trade and consumer advertising, merchandising 
| sales promotion as well as expanded programs in te- 
rch and other fields. Belfast self-ironing fabrics have 
n on the retail market since the Fall of 1958. 


59 Cotton Crop Expected 29% More Than ‘58 


The U. S. Department of Agriculture has forecast that 

e 1959-60 cotton crop will be 14,815,000 bales, some 
o gteater than the previous year. A record high yield 
174 pounds per acre was also forecast. 

Che average crop from 1948 through 1957 amounted to 

| million bales annually. The 1959-60 estimates are some 
greater than this average. The record high yield per 


acre compares with last year’s 466 pounds per acre which 
was the previous high. The 1948-57 average yield per acre 
is 329 pounds. 

The U.S.D.A. forecasts more than two bales an acre 
yields for California and Arizona, with 1,086 and 1,011 
pounds, respectively. Production of more than a bale an 
acre was forecast for: New Mexico, 800 pounds; Missouri, 
558 pounds; Arkansas, 524 pounds; Tennessee, 522 pounds; 
and Mississippi, S05 pounds. 


Fiber Society Announces Fall Program 


A two-day program featuring a special report on the 
textile industry in India, delivery of seven technical papers 
and election of new officers is scheduled for The Fiber So- 
ciety s Fall meeting at Princeton, N. J., September 10-11. 
Sessions will be held at the Textile Research Institute. 

The report on Indian textiles will be presented in a ban- 
quet address September 10 by Dr. Helmut Wakeham, 
Philip Morris Inc., New York City 

Technical papers scheduled for delivery September 10 
include “Dynamics of Textile Materials,” by D. R. Petter 
son, G. M. Stewart and F. A. O'Dell of the Army Chemical 
Center, Md.; “The Failure of Strong Fibers Under Re 
peated Loading,” by J. L. Riley and W. George, Celanese 
Corp. of America, Summit, N. J.; and “Effects of Drawing 
and Skin: Core Ratio on Properties of Viscose Rayon Fila 
ments,’ by J. H. Dusenbury, C. Danziger and E. Dey of 
the Textile Research Institute 

Papets presented on September 11 will be “The Physical 
State of Direct Dyes in Viscose and Its Influence on Light 
Fastness,”” by L. Weissbein and G. E. Coven, American 


40-year record of service 
the cotton finishing industry assures 


2U that Exsize removes starch..........-. 


Chicago 54, Illinois 
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WISE 
DESIZE with 


Carefully standardized for uniform enzyme 
2 activity, Exsize is exceptionally effective in 
Ee high-speed desizing ranges due to its built- 
in heat stability. 


Be sure—Desize with Exsize! 


PABST BREWING COMPANY 


industrial Products Division 


Merchandise Mart 
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desizin 
EXMSIZE 
1) A 


“What You Want When You Want It’ 


PERUVIAN 
Pima 
Cotton 


WONALANCET COMPANY 


3240 Peachtree Road, N. E., Atlanta, Georgia 
and 128 Burke Street, Nashua, New Hampshire 


NEW REFRACTOMETER 


Read the percent of solids (which generally 
means percent of size in yarn) at a glance! 


Moderately priced. Distributed exclusively to 
the Textile Industry through: 


METALLIC CARD FLATS 


|. Will reduce flat strips 40 to 60% without af- 
fecting the quality. 

2. Requires no grinding. 

3. Will card equally as well with metallic, 


hardened points, or conventional wire on 
cylinder. 


NEMO INDUSTRIES, INC. 


3081 MAPLE DR., N.E., ATLANTA 5, GA. 
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Cyanamid Co., Bound Brook, N. J.; ‘Modification 
Fibers by Grafting,” by E. H. Immergut, Dunlop Resea: 
Center, Toronto, Canada; “Lubrication of Fibers a 
Drafting Properties of Roving,” by G. H. Lourigan a 4 
D. M. Cates, North Carolina State College, Raleigh; » 
‘Heat Transmission Through Fibrous Cotton Slabs,” 
H. |. Janssen and R. V. Bailey, Southern Regional Resea 
Laboratory, New Orleans, La. 


Chemical Market Research Meeting Sept. 20-: ? 


Textile Fibers—Yesterday And Tomorrow” will be 
theme of the Chemical Market Research Association ( 
ference to be held September 20-22 at the Williamsb 
Inn and Lodge, Williamsburg, Va. The conference v 
hear an analysis of present markets for textile fibers, fi 
casts of future markets and expert discussion of the spe 
marketing and market research techniques required by 
new fibers. 

Speakers at the technical ‘session on September 21 v 
be: John L. Martin, The Du Pont Co., “Review A 
Forecast Of Textile Fibers Markets’: E. T. Powers, Che 
strand Corp., “Market Research On A New Textile Fibe 
and R. L. Churchill, Eastman Chemical Products, “Mark 
ing A New Synthetic Textile Fiber.” A panel discussion 
September 22 will consider ‘New Fiber Market Spectrun 
Polyamides, Acrylics, Polyesters.’’ The panel will consist 
]. B. Goldberg, consultant; Paul Runge, The Chemstra 
Corp.; Amos Ruddick, Dow Chemical Co.; and James | 
Graves, The Du Pont Co. 


Combed Yarn Spinners To Meet Sept. 17-18 


The 34th annual convention of the Combed Yarn Sp 
ners Association will be held at Sea Island, Ga., Septem 
17-18. This meeting will mark the third consecutive 
the association has met at the Georgia resort. 


Business sessions will feature D. H. Fincher, South 
Bell Telephone & Telegraph Co., speaking on “Top M 
agement Development’; and Granville Alley Jr. of a Mia 
and Tampa, Fla., law firm, speaking on ‘Good Indust: 
Labor Relations.’ The after-dinner speaker will be 
shine Gene’’ Flack, sales counsel and director of advertis 
of the Sunshine Biscuit Co. 


A.S.Q.C. Schedules Textile Division Meeting 


The American Society for Quality Control's Textile D 
sion will hold its tenth annual conference at The Clem 
House, Clemson, S. C., February 18-19, 1960. Robert 
Mitchell, International Latex Corp., Dover, Del., has 
nounced a more varied than usual program is being plan: 
for the tenth anniversary meeting. The program will ¢ 
emphasis to discussion groups on practical process con’ 
as well as educational and technical control papers. 


Wool Consumption Down In June 


The weekly average rate of fiber consumption on 
woolen and worsted systems in June totalled 73,571 th 
sand pounds, 8% below the May rate but 16% above t 
of June 1958, according to thte U. S. Department of Cx 
merce. The weekly average raw wool consumption dur 
June was 8,234 thousand pounds (scoured basis) or ¢ 
below the May level, but 32% above that of June 19 

Consumption of. apparel class wool at 27,020 thousa 


pounds was 5% below the May rate but 16% above t! 
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June last year. Carpet wool consumption at 14,148 
usand pounds was 12% below that of May but 77% 
ve the June 1958 rate. 

onsumption of fibers other, than raw wool averaged 
30 thousand pounds per week, or 10% below the May 
rage but 1% above June 1958. 

arpet wool stocks in the U. S. on July 1 amounted to 
§ million pounds (scoured basis). 


_ sions Strike Japanese Textile Mills 


some 245,000 Japanese textile workers belonging to 131 
ons went on strike against various mills August 10. 
icials of the League of All-Japan Textile Workers 
ions reported the walk-out was the largest unified strike 
textile workers since the end of World War II. 

[he unions are said to be demanding wage hikes of 
wut $6 per month from the present average of about 
). A spokesman for the Japan Cotton Spinners Associa- 
n stated that such a wage hike would increase production 
ts of Japanese cotton yarns and fabrics 2 to 3% and 
nagements of cotton spinning Companies were not in a 
sition to accept the union demands in view of export 
mpetition. 

When the strike began, the cotton workers were slated 
. strike two days starting August 10 and again for an 
definite period starting August 17. Rayon workers went 
strike for an indefinite period starting August 10. 


june Textile Imports Up Over Last Year 


Imports of cotton increased to 16,600,000 square yards 
n June 1959 as compared with the June 1958 total of 
},609,000 square yards. During June this year importations 
vere valued at $3.6 million. Last year’s June imports of 
tton cloth was valued at $3.4 million. Some 16,370,000 
ids of cotton cloth valued at $3.8 million was imported 
to the U. S. in May 1959. 2 

Burlap imports in June amounted to 56,195,000 pounds, 
ued at $8.6 million. This contrasted with year-earlier 
ports of 30,315,000 pounds valued at $4.5 million and 
onth earlier imports of 52,628,000 pounds valued at $8.1 
lion. June imports of wool manufactures totaled $16 
lion against $13.1 million a year ago and $18.4 million 
May. 


\.A.T.C.C. To Discuss Nonwovens 


The Southeastern Section of the American Association 
| Textile Chemists & Colorists will hold a symposium on 
onwoven fabrics at its meeting September 12 at Ida Cason 
illaway Gardens, Pine Mountain, Ga. Frederick F. Hand 
' Callaway Mills Co.'s plant in LaGrange will act as mas- 
r of ceremonies. 

E. L. Clements, sales engineer, nonwoven fabrics, Cela- 
“se Corp. of America, Charlotte, will discuss “Styling and 
ecorating Acetate Nonwovens.” H. W. Coates and C. E. 
ayman, both of Celanese Fibers Co., will present a paper 
overing ‘Solvent Dyeing of Acetate Nonwovens’; Acetate 
vilk Screening and Machine Printing Process’; “Technique 


ot Securing Three-Dimensional Effects’; “Plasticizer, 


nd Acetate Fiber Combinations’; and “Acetate Fiber Com- 
inations.”’ D, V. Probasco, formerly sales manager of non- 
woven fabrics for Wellington Sears Co., New York City, 
vill discuss the steps to be taken to develop a nonwoven 
tabric for a particular product. “Areas for Nonwoven Fab- 
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TENNESSEE CORPORATION 


HYDRO 


SODIUM 
HYDROSULFITE 


CONCENTRATED 


HIGHEST 
QUALITY 


Aa 


Tc-hHyvprRo is a dry, white, free 
flowing, crystalline powder of uni- 
form size and structure. It is dust 
free, assuring highest stability 
and uniformity. 


AS MINERS OF SULFUR BEAR- 
ING ORES~— We have utilized our 
basic position in Sulfur Chemis- 
try to produce another product of 
highest purity and quality for use 
in the Textile Industry. 


WHEN YOU NEED :1r—Our pro- 
duction is located in the heart of 
the Southern Textile Industry 
which permits us to render over- 
night delivery service to most 
Southern points — also small lot 
shipments are available from cen- 
trally located warehouses. 


Phone, wire or write 


for literature and | 
test sam ples if desired. Tomer itt (Oar 


TENNESSEE CORPORATION 


617-29 Grant Building, Atianta, Georgia 
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DRONSFIELDS PATENT 


BRAN 
MERRY 


LAINE: 


STOCKED BY 


THE PRINCIPAL MILL SUPPLY HOUSES 


AND CARD MAKERS 


ALLEN BEAM COMPANY 


NEW BEDFORD, MASS. 


Beams for all makes of 
High Speed Warpers 


LOOM BEAMS 


Adjustable Loom Beam Heads 
“Good Warps are made on Good Beams” 


Working on a new product or 
machine that requires special rub- 
ber parts’? Let our engineers help 
you solve your problem. 


We have experience in manufac- 
turing rubber parts for the Textile 
Industry—can make parts resist- 
ant to both grease and ozone. 


RADIATOR SPECIALTY co. 


CHARLOTTE, N.C 


rics Advancement” will be discussed by Paul A. Hom 
superintendent of the Callon plant of Callaway Mills, 

Grange, Ga. D. C. Nicely, group leader in the nonwo 
fabrics group of The Chemstrand Corp., Decatur, A 
will discuss “Properties of Acrilan Nonwoven Fabrics 
Function of Binder and Binder Content.’ R. B. Hallow 
Coats & Clark Inc., Albany, Ga., and chairman of the 

tion, will preside. 


A.G.A. Symposium Slated For Sept. 28-29 


The American Gas Association will hold its 3rd an; 
Textile Processing Symposium September 28-29 at 
Sedgefield Inn, Greensboro, N. C. Theme for the prog: 
is Pinpointing Performance.’ Speakers and subjects a 
Fiberglas,’ H. M. Rogers, Lockwood Greene Engine: 
‘Nonwoven Fabrics,’ Herman B. Riehl. Proctor 
Schwartz; “Textile Air Conditioning,’ Ernest C. Hung. 
Carrier Corp.; “Machinery For The Textile Industry,” W 
ter W. Sibson, Proctor & Schwartz; ‘Foreign Competitio: 
Walter H. Hindle, Air Reduction Co.; “The Applicat 
Processes for Textile Resins,’ Q. M. Rhodes, Ameri 
Cyanamid Co.; “Heat at the Point of Use,’ William 
Oler, Hauck Mfg. Co.; “Maintenance Of Gas Fired Equ 
ment,’ E. |. Skerkoske, Eclipse Fuel Engineering Co.; “'F 
diant Heat Applications,’ Edwin S. Mack, manufactur 
agent; Installation of Consumer Owned Gas Piping . 
Gas Equipment,” C. Geotge Segeler, A.G.A.; and “Tex! 
Education and Research at Clemson College,” T. | 
Efland, Clemson College. 


A BEAUTY IN LURVEL—Cone Mills Corp., Greensboro. 
N. C., is duly proud of this year’s North Carolina entrant 
in the Miss America contest, especially when she gets all 
dolled up in the formal shown here. Made of Cone’s white 
Lurvel, a velvety cotton fabric, the gown was especially de- 
signed for Judith Lynn Klipfel, the North Carolina queen. 
by designer Luther Winborne Self. The fabric was woven al 
Cone’s Haynes Plant at Avondale, N. C., and finished at the 
Granite Plant, Haw River, N. C. It is part of an extensive 
wardrobe recently presented by Cone to Miss Klipfel at the 
Greensboro Country Club. 
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tritish Textile Industry To Exhibit Here 


What is said to be the biggest and most complete dis- 
ay of the British textile industry ever shown in the 
e will be part of a 17 day British exhibition of in- 
istry, technology, science ind culture in the New York 
liseum, June 10-26, 1960. The event is being sponsored 
the Pettration of British Industries with the backing 


d support of the British government. 


D. A. Lamb, general manager of the exhibition, said 
displays will show “all that is best and most advanced 
Rritish industrial products, both consumer and capital 

ods. 

He said that the textile industry will have one of the 

gst extensive displays with leading firms in the fields 


lowing their finest wool. cotton. linen and other fabrics. 


September Is “Woolen Month” 


Plans have been laid for the national observance of 
\merican Woolen Month in September, according to Wool- 
ns and Worsteds of America Inc. Emphasis in the promo- 
on will be placed on the style, quality and value of 
American-made wool products, as well as the industry's 


mportance to the national economy 


Initiated last September, it 1s expected American Woolen 
Month will garner considerable national recognition this 


year. Proclamations by governors of more than 43 states 


ind mayors of leading cities will mark the event which has 
received the endorsement of important wool trade associa- 


tions, fashion and apparel groups, resident buying offices, 


manufacturers and retailers. All methods and media will be 


used to publicize the event. 


At the consumer level, retail store promotions will be 
encouraged across the nation. This will call for window 
and departmental displays of American made wool mer- 
chandise with identification of “American Woolen Month 
on colorful red, white and blue display cards. Fashion 
showings of American-made woolens for the entire family 
will be arranged. Sheep shearing demonstrations are planned 
for a selected number of stores throughout the country. A 
descriptive talk will be given by an industry spokesman on 
the processing and manufacture of the fleece into cloth, 
during these demonstrations. Promotional kits containing 
pertinent information on the American woolen industry 
and suggesting special promotions, local tie-ins, displays, etc., 
will be sent to retailers, buying ofhces, home economics 
departments and others. Newspapers, syndicates, wire ser- 
vices. television. radio and various other consumer media 
will be utilized to disseminate information about American- 
made wool and wool textiles. 


At the trade level, information will be distributed to al! 
segments of the wool industry. The colorful American 
Woolen Month posters will be sent to mills, sales agents 
and manufacturers for showroom and window displays 
These will also be exhibited in the lobbies and elevators of 
office buildings where there is a concentration of businesses 
related to the wool manufacturing industry. Again the 
huge banner proclaiming “September is American Woolen 
Month” will span Seventh Avenue, the heart of the gar- 
ment manufacturing industry in New York City, for the 
entire month. Because the Fall markets open during this 


CHAIN DRIVES FOR SACO-LOWELL PICKERS 


MEMBER AMERICAN GEAR MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION 
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FERGUSON 


Fluted Calender Roll Chain Drive and 
Driving Shaft Chain Drive especially 


made for the Saco-Lowell Picker. 


We make textile and industrial gears for 


every purpose to your satisfaction. 


For information or quotation contact 
your nearest Sales Engineer or write, 
without obligation, 529 Airline Avenue, 
Gastonia, N. C. 


a; FERGUSON GEAR COMPANY 


GASTONIA, NORTH CAROLINA © TEL. UN4-2626 


FERGUSON Th. $040, 486 
HARVEY ©. TEL ADems 6 9479 2521 ST 


tA GRONGE GA. 
SAVANNAH Ga 
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OUR SPECIALTY! 


Our specialty is making Dary ring trovelers—on item well and 
favorably. known to the textile trade for more than half oa 
century. Though times change, we at Dary hold to one course 


without deviation. 
specialty. 


We continue to serve, by pursuing our 


When you need ring travelers, call 
on our experience to aid your 
choice. Consult your friendly Dary 
representative! 


DARY Ring Travelers 
Always specify 


_ JOHN H. O'NEILL, BOX 720, ATLANTA, GA. 

JAMES H. CARVER, BOX 22, RUTHERFORDTON, N. C. 

CRAWFORD "JACK" RHYMER, BOX 2261, GREENVILLE, S.C. 
Ces 


HARRIS HEAVY DUTY LUG STRAPS AND HOLD UPS 


AH Canvas Lug Straps and Lug Strap Hold Ups are made 
of the best quality materials we can buy, put together 
with the best workmanship. Lug Straps are available with 
or without plugs in 1° increments from 8 to 18 inch 
lengths and in 1% and 2 inch widths. Partial or full 
leather lining available to suit requirements. Lug Strap 
Hold Ups available in all standard sizes in either canvas, 
leather or hairon leather. 


RICE DOBBY CHAIN COMPANY 


MILLBURY, MASSACHUSETTS 


Southern Representatives 


R. E. L. Holt, Jr. Associates, Inc. 


P. ©. Drawer 1319 
1910 Wendover Avenue 


Greensboro, N. C. 
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period, it is estimated millions of people including man- 
ufacturers, buyers and retailers from all parts of the nation, 
as well as consumers will view this banner. 


Treasury $12% Billion In Red This Year 

The Treasury Department has announced an estimated 
deficit for fiscal 1959 at $1214, billion. The amount of the 
deficit is a peacetime peak but some $330 million under 
President Eisenhower's estimate made last January. Esti- 


mates of receipts were set at $68,158,000,000 while ex- 
penditures were estimated at $80.699,.000,000. 


In January 1958, President Eisenhower had forecast a 
$500 million surplus with expenditures for fiscal 1959 of 
$73.9 billion and receipts of $74.4 billion. However, the 
1957-1958 recession bit into income and corporation tax 
revenue and Government spending rose to counter the 
depressed conditions. 


Imports From Spain Ordered Halted 

A New York City clothing manufacturer has been or- 
dered to cease and desist from importing articles of clothing 
from Spain for sale in the U. S. by the New York Clothing 
Manufacturers Exchange. The decision of the case held that 
a contract agreement with the Amalgamated Clothing 
Workers of America has been broken by the importation of 
goods from a foreign country for sale in the U. S. The case 
involved suits, raincoats and other articles of apparel. 


The casé was significant because it was a test case. 
Although the A.C.W. had no comment on the decision, it 
has been reported that the union would proceed to crack 
down on other clothing manufacturers who have been im- 
porting clothing. 

One of the provisions of the Exchange-A.W.C. pact 
states: “During the term of this agreement the employer 
may with the consent of the union manufacture garments 
or cause them to be manufactured in a factory other than 
his present factory or factories provided his present factory 
or factories have full employment and provided further 
that such other factory or factories are under contract with 
the union.” 


What Do You Know About Patents? 


(Continued From Page 42) 


periodicals. The copyright grants the “author” the right to 
prevent others from copying his works. 


The Fire Of Genius 


The present system has contributed to the growth of 
both large and small companies in the textile industry and is 
the key to continuing research because it alone offers pro- 
tection for the inventor's investment of time, effort and 
money. The constant search to improve the quality of its 
products and to develop new ones better suited to its cus- 
tomers’ needs is basic to the growth and prosperity of a 
company. By its very nature, research is a gamble and in 
exploring the unknown, one must follow trails that lead 
to dead ends in order to be certain not to miss the path that 
leads to the goal. In the words of Abraham Lincoln, “The 
Patent System added the fuel of interest to the fire of 
genius.” 
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SEPARATOR BLADES — RING RAILS 


Biedes mode to your specifications, either 6061-ST Aluminum 
or cloth fiber. Complete ready for installation for both spin- 
ning and twisters. Most sizes now in stock. Over 1,500,000 in use. 
Precision aluminum or steel ring roils and eluminum or cast 
iron ring holders made to your specificctions. Write or phone 
for price and delivery date. 


Williams Machine & Tool Company 


2200 WN. Brevard St. Phone FRanklin 7-6013 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


TEXTILE MACHINERY 


GASTONIA, NORTH CAROLINA 
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PQ specializes in Soluble Silicates. You are sure to 
get the right one for your use, plus information on 
how its properties fit into your operations. 


Fast deliveries of bulk or carload and truckload 
in drums are available direct from our plants. Serv- 
ice on less-than-truckloads ts available from dis- 
tributors in over 65 cities. 


Can a PQ Silicate help improve one of your processes 
or products? Let us talk it over at your convenience. 


PHILADELPHIA QUARTZ COMPANY 


Ry 1170 Public Ledger Building, Philadeiphia 6, Pa. 


9 PLANTS « DISTRIBUTORS IN OVER 65 CITIES 


PQ SOLUBLE SILICATES 


ONE COILER 
EXCELS ! 


MicDONOUGH 


There are more McDonough large coilers in use than any other 
make. Try one in your mill without obligation and learn why. 


McDONOUGH POWER EQUIPMENT, INC. 
McDonough, Georgia, U.S.A. 


‘ raf 


e BEATER LAGS for all makes, fitted to order 
e COMPLETE BEATERS—Kirschner and H & B 


© ALL TYPE APRONS, both new and reworked, 
including fireproof aprons 


TODD-LONG PICKER APRON CO. 


Gastonia, N.C. Plant UN 5-402] Night UN 5-5149 


| 


| 
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BURKART-SCHIER CHEMICAL CO. 
MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS FOR THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY : 
TELEPHONE UN 5-0371 WORKS N. MARIETTA ST as | 
BARKLEY 
WORKS) 
| 
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PERSONAL NEWS 


Oliver D. Landis. 
president of Oliver 
D. Landis Inc., Gas- 
toma. N. ¢ is de 
parting from New 
York September 3 on 
a 30-day business tour 
of Great Britain and 
Europe. Accompanied 
by Mrs. Landis, he 
will visit Paris, Rome 
Florence, Milano, V1 
enna, Munich, Zurich, Copenhagen, London 


Oliver D. Landi« 


ind Scotland. He will spend four days at 
the Third International Textile Exhibition 
at Milan. Italy. He will also visit the A. B. 
Kardbeslag Co. at Norrkoping, Sweden, 
manufacturer of Swedish card clothing. 


Ralph S. Hoisington has been named as- 
sistant to the vice president in charge of 
raw material procurement at Dan River 
Mills, Danville, Va. Prior to joining Dan 
River, Horsimgton held an executive post 
with Anderson-Clayton Co., cotton mer- 
chant of Memphis, Tenn 


C. Perry Clanton Jr. has been appointed 
district sales manager of Atkinson, Haser- 
ick & Co., textile machinery importers of 
Framingham, Mass., agent for Platt Bros. 
Co. of England. Clanton will be responsible 
tor the states of North Carolina, Virginia, 
Tennessee and Texas. He will continue to 
make his residence in Charlotte, but will 
have his headquarters in. the company's 
Greenville, S. ¢ othce Harvey H. 
Clinch has been named district sales man- 
ager, covering the states of South Carolina, 
Alabama, Georgia and Mississippi. Mz: 
Clinch has been located in Greenville for 
the past two years and will make his head. 
quarters in the new Greenville office of 
Atkinson, Haserick F. Eugene Boze- 
man, who has been associated with this con- 


cern for several years, assumes the new po- 


sition of technical service manager. He 
will work out of the Greenville office and 
cover all of the Southeastern states 


Cleveland L. Adams, head of the School 
of Textile Technology at Auburn, has left 
on a mission tor the State Department in 
which he will appraise textile industries in 
toreign countries being supported by this 
country s foreign aid program. Adams will 
stop in Paris, Rome, Athens, Cairo, Karachi 
Kabul, New Dethi, Bombay, Calcutta Hong 
Kong, Tokyo, Honolulu 


John Bell has been named production su 
perintendent at the Bishopville (S$. C.) Fin- 
ishing Co Cal Getgood has been named 
dyeing superintendent James Parnell 
has been named othce manager, succeeding 

du WOO Nas Deen 
Paul Gill ho has b 


the New York oftice 


Kenneth K. Karns, sales engineer for 
Dayton Rubber Co.'s textile products divi- 
sion, has been appointed managing directo! 
ot the hrm’s plant in Dundee, Scotland 
Karns will be in charge of manufacturing 
and sales of all Dayton products in the 
United Kingdom and Europe. He will re 
port to R. D. Rosenberg, manager ot Day 
ton Rubber International. Karns became 
associated with Dayton Rubber in 1934 
spending the first nine years in production 
The balance of his career has been devoted 
to sales with headquarters in the Greenville 
S. C.. ofhice 


Felton Mundy has joined the staft of 
Newberry, S. C., Mills as chief industrial 
engineer. Mundy was previously with 
the United Merchants & Manufacturers Mill 
at Aragon, Ga., where he served as techni 
cal superintendent for 13 years 


B. J. Dodson has been named assistant 
manager of the consumer products division 


of Texize Chemicals Inc. Dodson has been 


manager of operations tor the Southwest 
and as such managed the new plant recently 
built by Texize in Palestine, Tex. In his 
new capacity he wall return to Greenvill 
and rejoin the executive staff at the home 
othce of the firm. Prior to going to Pales 
tine Dodson was manager of marketing set 


vices for the company 


Clarence F. Gregory has been named 
technical Sales service representative ror 
rayon staple at the American Viscose Corp 


Front Royal, Va. plant 


department head, Gregory will now report 


Formerly staple 


to Warren K. Simmons, manager of stapk 
technical sales service. A graduate ot North 
Carolina State College with a B S. dk 
gree in textile chemistry and dycing, Greg 
ory wmed American Viscose as a chemist 
in 194! 


New othcers have been elected by the 
Batson Mfg. Greenville, S. C.. manu 
facturer of textile supplies The othcers are 
as tollows: Louis P. Batson Jr., president 
H. Elliott Batson, executive vice president 


Mrs. Lours P. Batson Sy vice-president 


H. Ellion Batson 


Louis P. Batson Jr. 


Mrs. John P. Batson %: 
Mrs. E. Randolph Stone, secretary; and Joht 
P Batson ft 


also chairman of the board of Louis P 


vice-president 
treasurer. Louis Batson 1:5 


Batson Co., selling agent for Batson Mfg 


J. B. Grithn, superintendent of Waverly 
Mills, Laurinburg, N. C., has been re-elect 
ed to the city council for a term of four 
vears. Grifhin was first elected to the city 


council two years ago 


June H. Creek has been named superin- 
tendent of Aleo Mfg. Co., subsidiary of M 
Lowenstein & Sons in Rockingham, N. C 
Cheek succeeds Winder Gary, who has re- 
tired. He joined Aleo as industrial enginee! 
in 1951. A graduate of North Carolina 
State College School of Textiles, Cheek has 
been in textile work for nearly ten years 


John J. Smith has been named president 
of Chicopee Mills and Chicopee Mfg. 
Corp., New Brunswick, N. J. He succeeds 
O. Boucher, who has been named to the 
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ecutive committee of Johnson & Johnson 


parent firm. Smith has been vice-presi 
+ in charge of the nonwoven fabrics divi 


n of Chicopes Mills since 1954 


William Pitts, overseer of the spinning 
sartment of Echota Mill. Calhoun, Ga 


Af 


red from the company recently 


tobert G. Sharpe has been named man- 
- of the Spofford Mills plant of M. Low 
rin & Sons in Wilmington, N. ¢ 
irpe was formerly superintendent of the 
inby Plant of Pacihc Columbia Mills in 
umbia, S. C.. another Lowenstein sub 
iry. Sharpe 1s a textile engineering grad 
of Clemson College 


A. Taylor, formerly with the Deering 
liken Service Corp., has joined the John 
on Woolen Mill, division of Excelsior 
ls’ worsted section, as technical superin- 
lent Robert T. Odum has been 
ed senior industrial engineer at John- 


Dr. Wendell M. Patton, assistant to the 

sident of Shuford Mills, Hickory, N. C.. 
been named president of the High 

nt (N. C.) College. Dr. Patton will 
over his duties at the Methodist Col- 
in September 


lames R. Latham has been named a vice- 
sident: of Hess. Goldsmith & Co. and 


visional manager ot fiber glass manufac- 


ing and finishing. Latham joimed Bur- 


igton Industries, the parent company, in 


46. He will make his headquarters in 


Greensboro, N. C., and will co-ordinate all 
manufacturing and hnishing operations of 
Hess, Goldsmith & Co. Latham, formerly 
plant manager of the Altavista Weaving 


Co will he succeed hy ( Sfortt 


L.. Hugh Ballard, tex 
tile engineer and con 
sultant. has been nam 
ed sales engineer for 
the Charlotte district 
othce of Saco-Lowell 
Textile Machinery Dn 
vision. A textile grad 
uate of North. Caro 
lina State College 
Ballard worked tor 
tour years as textil 
engineer for Judson Mills, Greenville, 


l.. Hugh Ballard 


C.. and six years as director of industrial 
engineering and general superintendent of 
American & Ehrd Mills, Mount Holly, N 
C. For the past three years he has been 
Southern manager and senior textile engi 
neer for Werner Textile Consultants, doing 
engineering and management consulting in 
Canada, South America and Europe, as well 
as in the U.S 


John Miltord Caughman, superintendent 
Spartan Mills, Spartanburg. S. C., has been 
awarded the LL.B degree by LaSalle Exten 
sion University, Chicago, Ill., upon compl 
tion of his American Law and Procedure 
Training. He completed this traiming in 
spare time. Caughman has a B. S. degree 
trom North Carolina State College. He ts a 
former member ot Spartanburg com 


mission and a member of planning commis 


S707) 


Dr. Walter C. Carter has been promoted 
to section head lyeing research, in the 
Chemstrand Corp.s applications research 
ind service department. Dr, Carter joined 
Chemstrand as a research chemist in 1952 
ind was promoted to group leader in dyeing 


research in 1955 


Charles B. Adams has been appointed 
director of purchasing of synthetic yarns 
succeeds lames A Lybr ind who retired 
recently. Adams has been with |. P. Stevens 
& Co. and predecesso! 


years. For the past 12 years he has been 


companies for 21 


assistant director of purchasing of synthetic 


varns and fibers tor the Stevens Co 


Three new vice-presidents have been 
elected by the board of directors of Bur- 
Greensboro, N. ¢ 
They are George E. Norman Jr., C. Lowrey 
Stafford Ir. and William R. Landa. Norman 


has been with Burlington since 1938 and 


lington Industries Inc 


currently has broad group merchandising 
and manufacturing responsibilities. He join- 
ed Burlington as a manutacturing assistant 
following graduation trom North Caro- 
lina State 
Since 1946 he has held varied executive man- 


College School of Textiles. 


utacturing and administrative responsibil: 
ties. He makes his headquarters in Greens 
boro. Stafford, in addition to broad mer- 
chandising responsibilities, is in charge of 
man-made yarn and fiber procurement. He 


joined Burlington in 1948. He also is a 


— 


ANNOUNCING... 
NEW TEXBELT 


Specially fabricated for high strength, 


freedom from stretch and high coefficient 
of friction in Textile applications. 


New G&K Nycor Texbelt is specially engineered 
for textile industry. Chrome leather inside ply 
gives maximum coefficient of friction. Oriented 
Nylon center ply assures high strength and low 
stretch. Nylon fabric outside ply provides out- 


standing flexibility and 


protection. Result: 


take-ups, shock loads and slip are reduced to a 


minimum! 


Compare endless, flexible NYCOR 


TEXBELT with any other—especially on Lick- 
erin or Doffer Drives. Graton & Knight Dis- 
tributors stock NYCOR TEXBELT in all pop- 
ular sizes and can make delivery immediately. 
Phone your G&K Distributor or write us direct. 


Established 1851 
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IN NEW YORK 


HEADQUARTERS 
FOR 
TEXTILE 


EXECUTIVES 


HOTEL 


GRAMERCY 
PARK 


52 Gramercy Park North 
(Lexington Ave. at 21st St.) 


mee ee ee tee 


FACING THE ONLY PRIVATE 
PARK IN NEW YORK 


Gramercy Park offers the visitor to 
New York a rewarding experience. It's 
location is unique. On the preferred 
East side, in the city’s most charm: 
ing midtown area. In the heart of 
business, entertainment, cultural and 
shopping areas. 

Rooms are big, airy, colorfully 
decorated. Each with television and 
air-conditioning. A beautiful restau- 
rant offers superb cuisine. Attractive 
bar and cocktail lounge. 

Luxurious suites: parlor, bedroom, 
bath, from $20 to $25 a day. Also 
spacious one room apartments from 
$10 daily. 


American Express and Diners’ Club credit 
cards accepted 
Write for illustrated booklet, 
Donald Gallagher, General Manager. 


graduate of North Carolina State College 
School of Textiles and has held varied ex 
ecutive merchandising and manufacturing 
positions, most recently as president of Bur- 
lington Tricot Fabrics Co. He makes his 
headquarters in New York City. Landa, 
who has executive responsibilities for the 
company's export and foreign operations, 
joined Burlington in 1955 as export man 
ager and shortly afterwards was named 
president of Burlington Export Co. Prior to 
joining Burlington, he was associated with 
the textile export business for 16 years. He 
also makes his headquarters in New York 
City. 


William M. Klothe has been named pres- 
ident of the Pellon Corp., New York City 
Klothe joined the firm in 1952 to set up 
the women's wear division for Pellon’s non- 
woven interlining. He became sales man- 
ager of all divisions in 1957 and since then 
has been vice-president in charge of sales. 


James A. Lybrand Jr. has retired as vice- 
president of J. P. Stevens & Co.. New York 
City. His retirement marks the close of 48 
years in the textile business. Lybrand has 
been associated in an administrative capac- 
ity in textiles since 1911 when he started 
his career with the Republic Cotton Mills, 
Great Falls, S. C., as assistant to the vice- 
president and treasurer. He joined the Sla- 
ter Mfg. Co. in 1928 and served there until 
1946. From 1938 to 1946 he also served at 
times in various capacities of production 
manager, assistant secretary, treasurer and 
director of the Carter Fabrics Corp., Greens- 
boro, N. C. Since 1946, when the Slater and 
Carter companies became a part of J, P. 
Stevens & Co. 
chases of synthtetic yarn and fibers for the 
Stevens Co. He was elected a vice-president 
of Stevens in 1952 


he has been.director of pur- 


Walter L. Goddard, general manager ot 
the northern group of the woolen and 
worsted division of J. P. Stevens & Co., 
will: retire on September 1. Goddard began 
his textile career in 1909 with Walworth 
Bros., where he served for 31 years. Later 
he was with A. D. Juilliard & Co., Lorraine 
Worsted Mills and Paton Mtg. Co. In 1950 
he joined J. P. Stevens & Co. as manager 
of the Hockanum Division and in 1951 
was made general manager of the northern 
group of the woolen and worsted division. 

Donald C. Johnson, assistant general 
manager, will be appointed general man- 
ager of the northern group following the 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
P. 0. Box 3387 
ED 2-5839 


retirement of Goodard. Johnston, a gradu. 
of Georgia Tech, joined the Stevens Co. 
1946 


Dr. Dean A. Bix 
has been named 
search director 

Moretex Chemi: 
Products, Sptart 
burg, S. C. Biy 
joined Moretex 
the organic resea 
department of © 
Matheison Co., N 
Haven, Conn., wh 
he has been for 
past five years. Bixler has also been 
sociated with Buckeye Cotton Oil Co 
division of Proctor & Gamble. He is 
PhD graduate from Purdue University 


Dr. Bixler 


Richard J. Powers has been named a + 
president and general counsel of Ind 
Head Mills, New York City. Powers 
been associated for six years with the 
pany s corporate counsel, the New Y: 
firm of Cravath, Swaine & Moore. He »v 
assume his duties with Indian Head in n 
September. This is a newly-created post 
Indian Head. Powers will serve as gen 
counsel of the corporation and its subsid 
ries and assist management in its prog 
tor further diversification through acqu 
tions within the textile industry. He 
also been named a member of the mana; 
ment policy committee. 


Richard G. Mansfield has been appoin: 
technical sales representative for the hi! 
department of Air Reduction Chemical ¢ 
New York City. He will be engaged 
market development and technical ser 
on vinylon, polyvinyl alcohol fiber now | 
ing marketed by Air Reduction on a de 
opmental scale. Mansfield was fiber s. 
representative for Dow Chemical Co. f1 
1956 to 1959 and was assigned to the b 
ton office for the past year. Earlier he v 
technical sales representative for Du Po: 
textile fibers department. 


Celanese Fibers Co., an operating 4 
sion of Celanese Corp. of America, 
York City, has appointed four new \v 
presidents, according to John W. Bro 
president. They are: Dr. Bruce B. Al 
vice-president and technical director; P: 
H. Conze, vice-president and director 
marketing; Fletcher Horn, vice-presic 
and assistant to the president; and Da 
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Taylor, vice-president and manager of man- 
facturing. Dr. Allen had been technical 
\iréctor of the company’s former fibers divi- 
ion for, the last three years. He joined 
elanese in 1946 when the company acquir- 
1 the Tubize Rayon Corp. Conze joined 
elanese in 1946. For the last two years, 
e served as director of textile marketing. 
Horn, since 1957, had been assistant to the 
eneral manager of the company’s former 
thers division. He joined Celanese in 1940. 
vorking initially in dyeing operations in 
he Cumberland plant. 


Several appointments in technical service 
ave been announced by Union Carbide 
Chemicals Co., division of Union Carbide 
Corp., New York City. John R. Anderson, 
Carl K. Fink, Samuel M. Livengood, 
liam H. Millett and Edward R. Weidlein 
Ir. have been appointed assistant directors 
f the technical service laboratory; E. Lacy 
Gibson has been named administrative as- 
sistant to the director. The five assistant 
lirectors will be responsible for experimen- 
tal programs and business functions of the 
laboratory now being built near Tarrytown, 
N. Y., and due for completion in late 1959 
or early 1960. Gibson will co-ordinate and 
administer certain of the use research, cus- 
tomer service and training functions. 


Pierce, tormerly executive 
director and general manager of American 
& Efird Mills, finishing division, has re- 
cently joined Riggs & Lombard and its afhl- 
iated companies, Cook Machine Co. and 
Parks & Woolson Machine Co. as Southern 
sales engineer. Pierce, a graduate of Lowell 


George W 


Technological Institute, has been associated 
with the dyeing and finishing phase of the 
textile industry since 1925: In his new Ca- 
pacity, he will serve the cotton and synthetic 
dyeing and finishing field in the South, and 
make his headquarters at the Riggs & Lom- 
bard office in Charlotte, N. C 


Alfred Greenfield, product manager for 
Dow Chemical Co.'s Zefran acrylic fiber, 
has been transferred from New York to 
textile fibers department headquarters at 
Williamsburg, Va. Greenfield has been with 
Dow's textile fibers department for two 
years, and until his recent transfer to Wil- 
lamsburg has been responsible for New 
York City mill sales contacts for Zefran. 

. James Jones has been appointed to the 
position of product manager for Rovana. 
Dow's new saran micro-tape. Jones, who 
has been with Dow for 10 years, formerly 
setved as field sales manager for Zefran 
and as special assistant to the department 
manager at Williamsburg 


J. L. Richard Landry has been promoted 
'o group leader, dyeing research, in the ap- 
plications research and service department 
of the Chemstrand Corp., New York City 
Landry held a teaching position at the Phil. 
Adelphia Textile Institute before joining 
Chemstrand in July of 1957. he is a member 
of American Association of Textile Chem- 
ists & Colorists, the American Chemical 
Society, Society of Dyers and Colorists, and 
the Inter-Society Color Council. 


Dr. G. Preston Hoff, manager of the 
planning division in the Du Pont Co.'s tex- 
tile fibers department, has retired after 30 
years with the company. Prominently iden- 
tihed with synthetic fiber research and de- 
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velopment since 1925, Dr. Hoff pioneered 
the early development work on high tenacity 
rayon and selected the name Cordura for 
the yarn. Cordura was the first successful 
high tenacity rayon yarn for use in automo- 
bile tires. He was also in charge of the re- 
search group responsible for carrying the 
nylon development from the laboratory 
stage to commercial manufacture. Later he 
directed research leading to the commercial- 
ization of Orlon acrylic fiber. 


James G. Fox, formerly executive vice- 
president, has been named president of the 
National Aniline Division of Allied Chem- 
ical Corp. Fox succeeds Chester M. Brown, 
who becomes president and chief operating 
oficer of the parent concern. Fox joined 
Allied in 1926 following graduation from 
Yale. He served in many posts with the 
general chemical division before joining 
National Aniline. 


OBITUARIES 


Darwin R. Broome, 71, former super- 
intendent of the Arcade Mills Division of 
Mt. Vernon Mills in Rock Hill, S. C., died 
July 16 at his home. Mr. Broome joined 
the mill in 1912 and was made superin- 
tendent in 1931. Survivors include his 
widow, a brother and three sisters. 


Howard R. Cook, 63, president of 
Atlanta (Ga.) Brush Co., died August 9. 
Mr. Cook joined Atlanta Brush in 1929 
as a vice-president. He was named presi- 
dent in 1952. His widow, two daughters 
and a son survive 


I. Fletcher Craven, 86, president of 
Columbia Mfg. Co., Ramseur, N. C., died 
August 18 after a critical illness of two 
weeks. His widow and a son survive. Co- 
lumbia is a producer of sheeting and bag 
fabrics 


Harold V. Farnsworth, 64, vice-presi- 
dent and director of Atkinson Haserick 
Co., Framingham, Mass., died recently at 
his home in Winchester, Mass. Mr. Farns.- 
worth had been with the company for many 
years. He was also general manager of the 
firm's Platt Machinery Division and a direc- 
tor of Holdsworth Mig Co. Survivors in- 
clude his widow and a daughter. 


James Henderson, 62, vice-president. 
sales manager and a director of Parks- 
Cramer Co., Fitchburg, Mass., died August 
7 in a Charlotte hospital. He is survived 
by his widow, two daughters and a son 


George E. Marble, 81, retired vice- 
president of Curtic & Marble Machine Co.., 
Worcester, Mass. died in St. Petersburg, 
Fla.. recently. Mr. Marble had made his 
home in St. Petersburg since his retirement. 
Surviving are his widow, two sons and a 
daughter 
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CONSTRUCTION. NEW EQUIPMENT. FINANCIAL REPORTS. CHARTERS. AWARDS. VILLAGE ACTIVITY. SALES AND PURCHA 


Avondale Mills has 
reported its earnings during the 40 weeks 
ended June 7 totaled $862?.838. which 1s 


SyYLACAUGA. ALA 


equal to $1.26 per share of common stock. 
This compares with the $1.26 per share for 
the same period last year. |. Craig Smith, 
president and treasurer, said the company s 
unfilled orders are 35° greater than they 
were at the same time last year and that 
inventory of finished goods 1s 26% lower 
than the previous period 


New York. N. Y 


tries has reported consolidated net sales 


Burlington Indus- 


of $581.6 million tor the nine months 


ended June 27. This compares with the 
$485.1 million in the same period last 
year. Net earnings for the period ended 
this June were $18.3 million after de- 
ducting income taxes of $19.6 million and 
minority interests in earnings of $601,000. 
Net earnings for the nine months ended 
June 28, 1958, were $7.8 mullion after 
taxes of $9.5 million and minority interests 
of $229,000. Net earnings tor the three 
months ended June 27, 1959, were $8.1 
million while the same period last year 
saw $1.6 million net earned by the com- 
pany. J. Spencer Love, chairman, reported 
sales of Burlington for the fiscal year end- 
ing October 3 will approximate $800 mil- 
lion with earnings running close to $3 
per share. These figures compare with $651 
million in sales and earnings of $1.21 per 
share during fiscal 1958 


FAYETTEVILLE, TENN.—-Elk Cotton Mills 
is selling company-owned houses to its 
employees and will use the proceeds to 
strengthen its pension plan tor retired em- 
ployees. Ernest Rees, president, said the 
sale would involve 32 company-owned 
houses. Employees now living in the houses 
will be given preference at the time of 
sale. Rees said final details of the plan 
should be completed within the next six 
months. 


New York, N. Y.—Reliance Mtg. Co 
has announced consolidated sales tor the 
first half of 1959 were $25.9 million com- 
pared to $19.6 million during the same 
period last year. Earnings this year after 
provision tor income taxes were $728,356 
During the first half of 1958 the company 
sustained a loss of $551,346 before an 
estimated Federal income tax refund aris- 
ing from a loss carry-back 


DANVILLE, Va-—Dan River Mills re- 
ported encouraging gains in sales and earn- 
ings for the quarter ended July 3, 1959, 
and for the first six months of 1959. Net 
carmings for the quarter just ended were 
about 35% higher than net profit in the 
like period a year ago on an 8.9% increase 
in sales. For the first six months of this 
year, net earnings showed better than a 
16% improvement. On a per-share basis. 
earnings for the June quarter were equal 
to 30 cents per share, compared with 22 
cents a year ago. For the first half, they 
were equal to 57 cents per share in com- 
parison with 49 cents per share in the first 
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six months of last year. W. J. Erwin, Dan 
Rivers president, said better prices had 
begun to be reflected in second quarter re- 
sults, but that because of forward com- 
mitments, a large percentage of fabrics 
shipped in the June quarter were delivered 
at the old prices prevailing betore the 
recent up-surge in textile volume and prices. 
He added that with substantial volume in 
sight and better prices in effect on fabrics 
to be shipped in the balance of the year, 
sales and earnings for the last six months 
should show a significant improvement over 
results in the same period last year. Con- 
solidated net sales tor the six months just 
ended totalled $85.2 million, a record high 
volume tor the first half. This compares 
with sales of $79.6 million in this period 
last year. Net earnings increased to $2.7 
million as against $2.3 million in_ the 
hrst six months of 1958 


CORNELIUS, N. 
Sons, Garheld, N. J., has purchased a 


Samuel Hird & 
278- 
000-square-foot plant here from Frank Ix 
& Sons for over $1 million. The Hird firm, 
which also operates a plant in Clifton, 
N. J. will use the Cornelius building to 
expand and supplement .portions of its 
spinning and weaving of worsted and blends 
piece goods operations. The one-story brick, 
steel and concrete building is of post-war 
construction and is equipped tor complete 
humidthcation. It 1s located on a tract of 
approximately 15 acres and ts 19 miles from 
Charlotte. A spokesman tor the company 
said the installation of new machinery and 
equipment and the employment of person- 
nel will begin shortly. Frank G. Bins. 


waneer Inc.. Southern Division. industrial 


realtors, negotiated the transaction. 


Whitin Machine 
Works has announced the receipt of an 
order from American Thread Co. for 140 


W HITINSVILLE. MAss 


Piedmont spinning frames totaling 43,680 
spindles. Sixty of the frames are scheduled 
for the company’s plant in Tallapoosa, Ga., 
with the balance to be installed in the 
Dalton, Ga.. plant 


DURHAM, N. ¢ A wage dispute be- 
tween the Golden Belt Mfg. Co. and Local 
248 of the Textile Workers Union of 
America has been settled reportedly with 
union acceptance Of a wage 
Negotiations for a new contract had been 
underway for about a month with the 
union said to be pressing for a 10% in- 
crease and the company offering a 4% 
increase. The union had voted to strike 


when the agreement was reached 


BosTON, Mass The international di- 
vision of Saco-Lowell Shops is currently 
completing and shipping an order of ap- 
proximately $750,000 for various types of 
textile machinery to Manufactura de Pilar, 
Pilar, Paraguay. Included in the order are: 
50 cards with continuous strippers; four de- 
liveries pre-comber Versamatic drawing; 
one 10-inch lap winder; one comber; 
Versamati 


four deliveries post-comber 


drawing; 20 deliveries Versamatic finisher 


drawing for carded work; six FS-2 roving 
frame changeovers; 18 Model SG3H Gwalt- 
ney spinning frames: and 21 Duo-Roth Stay 
Clean spinning frame changeovers. Ship 
ments are being made from the company’s 
plants in Sanford, N. C., and Easley, S. 


CARTERSVILLE, GA.—Cartersville Dyeing 
& Finishing Inc. has purchased a building 
trom Kingston Mills here for its com 
mission wool dyeing and scouring oper 
ations. The new commission dyeing com 
pany will also have equipment for piece 
dyeing man-made and natural fibers 


Boston, Mass.—-The. Kendall Co. has 
reported net earnings of $1.3 mullion, o 
$1.29 pér common share, for the 12 weeks 
ended June 13, 1959. Richard R. Higgins 
president, noted that this shows a marked 
improvement over the same period a year 


ago when earnings of $769,000, of cents 


per common share. reflected the eftects ot 
the business recession. Sales for the 12- 
week period were $25.9 million. Sales for 
the year to June 13 amount to $51.8 mil 
lion and constitute a new volume record 


tor the company 


ELKIN, N. ¢ Hugh Chatham, president, 
Chatham Mfg. Co.., 


company had a 15% imerease in sales tor 


has reported that the 


the first half of 1959 and expects to main- 
tain this pace for the rest of the year. He 
reported gains were steady throughout the 
company's blanket, apparel fabric, automo- 
bile and yarn divisions. Chatham said blank- 
ets account for about 60% of the com- 
pany's volume. Chatham also reported the 
company recently completed the installation 
of a new I.B.M. 305 RAMAC data process 
ing machine. Rental on the unit is Said 
to be $36,000 per’ year. Chatham Mfg 
Co. will move its New York City offices 
about December 1, to 111 West 40th 
Street from its present Worth Street lo- 
cation 


BosTON, Mass.—Pepperell Mtg. Co. has 
reported that during the year ended June 
40, 1959, it had the second largest sales 
in its history with sharply increased earn 
ings. A year-end dividend of $1 per share 
twice that of last year, was voted in ad- 
dition to the regular dividend of 75 cents. 
Sales tor the period amounted to $93.0 
million in the period compared to $80.9 
million a year earlier. The increase 1s 
14.99 Net operating income was $2.5 
million or $5.05 per share. In addition, the 
company reported a non-recurring income 
of $1.2 million from the sale of company- 
owned houses and land. The previous year s 
operating net was $1.8 million or $3.79 
per share 


New York, N. Y.—M. Lowenstein & 
Sons common stock earnings for the June 
quarter should be better than the 30 cents 
per share earned in the first quarter, accord- 
ing to Leon Lowenstein, executive chair- 
man of the board. In the second quarte: 
otf 1958 the company earned ten cents a 
share. Lowenstein’s estimate places the first 
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half earnings at over 60 cents per share 
which is more than the 57 cents earned for 
‘he entire year of 1958. Inventories of the 
ompany are down 15% from last year, 
'ewenstein said, and at the end of May 
unfilled orders were at the “top of all 
rime for M. Lowenstein & Sons He re- 
vorted that some orders were booked as 
‘ar ahead as April 1960. 


ROCKINGHAM, N. C.—J. P. Stevens & 
Co. has purchased the vacant Pee Dee Mill 
No. 2 here and has announced that for 
the time being the mill will be used for 
storage of machinery and raw materials. 
(he purchase involved nearly 55 acres of 
and. The mill, started in 1899, has been 
-losed since 1949. Stevens operates the Han- 
nah Pickett Plant, of its woolen and worsted 
livision, in Rockingham. 


New York, N. Y.—Beaunit Mills Inc. 
has reported earnings 41/2 times greater for 
the quarter ending June 30, 1959, than 
those of the same period last year. Sales 
for the period increased 43.8%. Net proht 
for the three months ended June 30, the 
ompany's first fiscal quarter, was $1.7 mil- 
lion, equal to 85 cents per share. This 
ompares with $374,634, or 16 cents per 
share, for the corresponding period last 
vear. Sales for the period this year rose to 
$29.3 million from $20.3 million a year 
earlier 


DurHAM, N. C.—Erwin Mills Inc. has 
reported net sales of $18.4 million for the 
three months ended June 30 with proft 
after taxes of $488,635. The company s 
sales and profits for the same period in 
1958 amounted to $15.6 million and $315.,- 
$89, respectively. Profits per share in the 
second quarter of this year amounted to 
iS cents while the period last year saw 
mer share earnings of 29 cents. The per 
share earnings this year were 54.7% 
greater than in the same period last year 
while sales volume improved 18.1% 


New York, N. Y.—Pacific Mills, con- 
rolled by Burlington Industries Inc., has 
eported a profit of $1.9 millon, equal 
to $1.96 per share, in the nine-month 


period ending June 27. This compares with 
a net loss of $128,000 in the like period a 
vear earlier. Sales for the nine-month period 
amounted to $64.2 million, an increase ol 
12.5% over the $57.1 million in the same 


period a vear earlier 


WesTrie_p, Mass.-J. P. Stevens & Co. 
has purchased the building and land of 
Buresh Nonwovens Inc. here from Ames 
Textile Corp., Lowell, Mass. The plant 
produces composition fabrics largely for 
industrial uses. It is a one-story cinder block 
and brick building containing about 11,000 
square feet of manufacturing area. The 
plant is situated on an eight-acre tract. 
The sale price was reported to be $115,000 


GREENSBORO, N. C.—-Cone Mills Corp. 
has reported consolidated net sales of $99.8 
million for the first six months of this 
year. This compares favorably with the 
$81.1 million during the same period last 
year. Income before provision for taxes in 
the first half of 1959 amounted to $5.4 
million. Net income after taxes was $2.6 
million. Income before taxes during last 
year's first half was’ $3.6 million and net 
income after taxes was $1.8 million. Earn- 
ings per share on common stock was 74 
cents for the first six months this year, 
compared with 49 cents last, year. 


New York, N. Y.—The consolidated 
earnings of Reigel Textile Corp and sub- 
sidiaries during the 40 weeks ended July 
i. 1959, totaled $2.4. million. After pro- 
vision for Federal and State income taxes 
the companys prohts amounted to $1.3 
million. Net sales and service charges for 
the period amounted to $71.0 million. For 
the 40 weeks a year earlier sales were 
$60.9 million and proft after taxes $513,- 
$00. Earnings per share of common stock 
tor the period ending this year were $1.10 
while in the previous period the company s 
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stock earned 37 cents per share. 


BLUEFIELD, Va.—The United Piece Dye 
Works has completed negotiations tor a 
new plant here to be used for develop- 
ment work and to supplement regular pro- 
duction, according to Charles Blount Jr.. 


president. A  147,000-square-foot  single- 
story structure was acquired by the COM})- 


pany under a long-term lease. Operations 
are expected to be started in 1960. The 
plant will be equipped with machinery 
reserved from the liquidation of the com 
pany Lodi, N plant U.P.D.W. also 
operates plants in York, Pa., and Charles- 
ton, S. C. The newly-leased plant was built 
in 1956 by the local Area Development 
Corp. of Blueheld and was not previously a 
textile tacility 


GREENVILLE, S. C.—Woodside Mills has 
installed 100 Draper Corp. shuttleless 
looms. The looms are expected to produce 
superior quality print cloth. The installa 
tion will be treated as a research project 
to evaluate the machine's features and pro 
duction factors, according to Robert S 
Small, Woodside president 


PHILADELPHIA, PA.—The Military Cloth- 
ing & Textile Supply Agency has reported 
the award of several contracts to various 
textile mills. An award for 270,000 yards 
of 40-inch cotton uniform twill tor the 
Ll’. S. Navy was made to Putnam Mills 
Corp., New York City. The value of the 
award was $171,180. Dan River Mills. 
Danville, Va., received an award valued at 
$255.805 for 350.000 linear yards of 36- 
inch, tan cotton oxford cloth. The fabri 
is being produced tor the Air Force. Dan 
River Mills was also awarded a contract for 
450,000 yards of blue cotton oxtord cloth 
46 inches wide. Also for the Aur Force, the 
value of the award was $136,074. West 
Point (Ga.) Mfg. Co., received an award 
for 182,688 17-inch wide and 36-inch long 
cotton dish towels. The procurement was 
valued at $34,421. The Cramerton (N. C.) 
Mills Division of Burlington Industries re- 
ceived an award for 305,000 linear yards 
of 45-inch light blue and white polyester 
fiber and cotton cord fabric. The dollar 
value of the contract was $371,185 and the 
procurement was for the Navy. J. P. Stevens 
& Co. has received an award for 250.000 
yards of 42-inch cotton twill. The procure- 
ment was for the Air Force and was valued 
at $263,650 
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THE NEED: An improved, lower cost picker lap tube 


High quality picker lap tubes are essential in the trouble- 
free carding of natural and synthetic fibers. For years, the 
industry used convolute tubes with sulphur treated ends 
for durability. While this type served the purpose, pro- 
longed use caused the hardened ends to chip off. In some 
cases, this condition resulted in damage to the card clothing. 


Sonoco sales engineers, through research sought a solution 
to this problem. As a result, a new type, lightweight spiral 
picker lap tube has been developed, tested and proved. It 


lasts up to three times longer than the old type! Sulphur- 
treated ends have been eliminated! And, the cost is nearly 
40% less! That's progress . . . Sonoco-style! 


Only Sonoco with 60 years’ experience, plus modern re- 
search and completely integrated manufacturing facilities, 
could solve this problem quickly. It is typical of countless 
cases where Sonoco technical and production “know-how” 
has benefited the industry. Let Sonoco experience help you! 
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Main Office—Hartsville, $C. + Mystic, 


Conn. Akron, Ind. Lowell, Mass. « Phillipsburg, J. Longview, Texas Philadelphia, Pa. « La Puente, Cal. Fremont, Cal. Atlanta, Ga. - Granby, Quebec Brantford, Ontario Mex'c 
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We had a problem... 
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Which Way Will It Go? 


HE Landrum-Griffin Bill aimed at curbing labor rack- 
eteering may well separate the statesmen from the 
politicians before this session of Congress closes. As this 
is written the bill has been referred by the Senate to a con- 
ference committee made up of seven senators and seven 
representatives. The committee can do one of three things 
with it: 
(1) Approve it as passed by the House; 
(2) Soften its provisions to bring it more in line with 
the less effective provisions of the Kennedy-Ervin 
Bill: or 

(3) Kill it—and any chance of labor legislation in this 
session——by failing to agree to any compromise on 
it, 

There isn't any real indication what treatment the bill 
will get from the committee. Looking optimistically at its 
hances, you'd think the significant margin by which the 
hill passed the House would considerably strengthen Sen- 
ate support of it. Those senators who last April called the 
Xennedy-Ervin Bill inadequate certainly should rally behind 
the Landrum-Griffin Bill. And certainly each and every 
senator, regardless of his previous stand, would be wise to 
re-evaluate his thinking in the light of the strong public 
demand for legislation with teeth in it. 

The trouble with getting too optimistic, though, is that 
it leaves you wide open for disappointment. And as far as 
labor legislation is concerned, the pessimists have been 
accurately calling the shots for a long, long time. We've 
been following the activities of the McClellan Rackets 
Committee for months. In view of what this committee has 
dragged into the limelight in support of its racketeering 
charges, we would have thought an effective piece of legisla- 
tion would have cleared both houses sessions ago. Why 
it ain't we don’t know, except for the fact that too many 
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members of Congress are sitting in seats they've sold to 
labor. 

Still another reason for pessimism is the fact that both 
houses of Congress are currently packed with prime presi- 
dential candidates. Senators Kennedy (D., Mass.) and 
Johnston (D., Tex.) are two names most frequently men- 
tioned in this regard, and both have made it amply plain 
that they don’t intend to run the risk of losing any support 
anywhere by doing anything anybody might fall out with 
them over. Judging these two, and there are more, on the 
basis of their stand against labor racketeering, we can only 
conclude that neither is of presidential timber. 

Regardless of the outcome, honest working people and 
management alike can take heart from the August 14 
action of the House; and can reasonably expect some 
measure of relief from increasing abuses from crooked labor 
unions. 


A Good Record For Textiles? 


N anonymous reader has sent us a mimeographed, one- 
page circular labeled “Suggested Bulletin Board Ma- 
terial.’’ It reads, and we quote: 

“Not too many people realize it, but the American tex- 
tile industry has been one of the chief influences against 
inflation in this country in recent years. 

“Inflation, as you know, is that evil which makes your 
dollar worth less. 

“You read every now and then about the dangers of 
inflation, and those of us in the textile industry can take 
pride in the record of our industry. 

“The wholesale prices of other manufactured products 
are more than one-third above those for textile products, 
according to government figures. 

‘That is, an average textile item that cost one dollar in 
1947-49 costs only 91 cents now. On the other hand, an 
average other manufactured item that cost one dollar in 
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1947-49 costs $1.28 now 
Just think what 1t 
viduals and our government if the other American indus- 
tries could match this performance of the textile industry. 


“Here's what would happen 


would mean to the budgets of indi- 


The automobile that sells 
$ 3.000 would cost only $2,100, 


today for . and the home 
for $10.000 


that $7.000. and the 
home appliance that sells for $100 would cost only $70. 


sells would cost only 
That is, if other industries could match the performance of 
the textile industry. 

Furthermore, this has been done by the textile industry 
in the face of steadily rising costs 

Yes, we can all be proud of this recora, because we all 
had a part in it.” 


If this ts good bulletin board material, then 


grits aint 


groceries. We don't believe there's anybody anywhere who 
for one minute can take honest pride in the fact that textiles 
are selling for less now than they did ten years ago while at 
the same time the cost of living has been rising like Jack's 
beanstalk. 

Let's be honest. If we could pull it off, one dollar neck- 


ties would be selling tomorrow for $10.00 aprece cash and 
carry. 

If we're wrong and there are those mills who are deter- 
mined to hold the line against inflation, we'd like to remind 


them that a church mouse makes a lousy philanthropist. 


The Card Of The Future 


LOT interest has been 
"The Card Of The 
we're grateful to those readers 


shown im our article on 


Future’ in our July issue, and 


who have taken the time to 


drop us a line on We're sorry, too, that we can't fill the 
order we got for one. But we did learn that a lot of study 
is being given the carding process, both by mill men and 
by machinery manufacturers: One mill reports that it has 
been trying to develop one of the features we pointed out 
another chides us for borrowing from the Japanese. O/ 
particular interest was a letter from a ma hinery manufa 
turer who promises within a few months to show us a car 
of the future producing a controlled weight of qualit 
synthetic sliver at 900 to 1,200 pounds per hour. 
Our next project: A loomless shuttle. 


Keep Your Eye On Nonwovens 


RODUCTION of nonwoven fabrics may reach a recor 
125 million pounds this year, according to estimates by 
Chemical The previous high was 
110 million pounds in 1957. The prediction, based on pro 
duction figures for the first six months, is evidence enoug! 


and Engineering New: 


that nonwovens are growing up. The time was when the 


term nonwoven fabric simply meant one made of wast 
fibers and low cost binders. This time is past. 

"Who's Ahead in 
TEXTILI 
interest in nonwovens is enormous in 


Nonwovens? tn 
BULLETIN (P. 38) 
almost all countries 


As pointed out in 
the August 1959 issue of 
having sizeable textile manufacturing. Progress in non- 
wovens is noted for Britain, France, Italy and Japan. 

Many agree a real breakthrough in nonwovens for apparel! 
fabrics could easily triple total production. We hope the 
textile industry is taking a long, hard look at nonwovens 
so that when the boom comes, nonwovens won't belong to 
the paper industry or foreign competitors. 


— 1959 — 
Sept. 10-11 (Th-F)—Annual meeting. CARDED YARN ASSOCIATION. 
The Cloister, Sea Isiand. Ga 
Sept. 10-11 (Th-F)—Fall meeting. THE FIBER SOCIETY. Textile Re- 
search Institute. Princeto: 
Sept. 17-18 (Th-F) 4th Annuai Convent THE COMBED YARN SPIN- 
NERS ASSOCIATION. The Cloister. Sea Island. Ga 
Sept. 17-18 «‘Th-F)—Annual .outing. CHATTANOOGA YARN ASSOCIA- 


TION, The Read House 


Sept. 23-24 (W-Th)—Annual meeting 
TION, Wentworth By-The-Sea. Port 


Chattanooga. Tenr 


NORTHERN TEXTILE 
smouth, .N. H 


ASSOCTA- 


Sept. 28-29 (M-Tu)—Third annual texte processing symposium 
CAN GAS ASSOCIATION and the SOUTHEASTERN GAS 
TION. Sedgefield Inn. Greensboro. N. C 


TEXTILE QUALITY CONTROL 
Asheville. N 


AMERI- 
ASSOCIA- 


Oct. 1-2 (‘Th-F)—Fall meeting, 
ATION, The Grove Park Inn 

Oct. 3 (Sa)—Fall) meeting. TEXTILE 
GEORGIA (Slashing & Weaving), 
Tech, Atlanta 

Oct. 7 (W)—CHEMICAL 
Nationa! Cotton Council 


ASSOCI- 


OPERATING EXECUTIVES OF 
Hightower Textile Building Georgia 


FINISHING CONFERENCE. 
Mayflower Hotel. Washington 


sponsored by the 
D.C 


Oct. 8-9 ‘(Th-F)—Annual meeting NORTE AROLINA TEXTILE MAN- 
LCFACTURERS ASSOC LATION. Carolina Hotel. Pinehurst 

Oct. 8-98 ‘«(Th-F)—Fall leeting SOUTHERN TEXTILE METHODS & 
STANDARDS ASSOCIATION, The Clemson House. Clemson. S. C 

Oct. 8-10 (Th-Sa)—Annual national conventio A.A.T.C.C Sheraton 
Park and Shoreham Hotels, Washington. D 

Oct. 10 (Sa)—Fall meeting. SOUTH ge ag INA DIVISION. SOUTHERN 


TEXTILE ASSOCIATION. & 
Oct. 10 (Sa)—Fali 
EXECUTIVES 
technic Institute 


general meeting ALABAMA TEXTILE 
(Carding and Spinning). Langdon Halil 
Auburn. Als 


(M) Monday: 


OPERATING 
Alabama Pols- 


(Tu, Tuesdav: 


ednesday: 


TEXTILE INDUSTRY SCHEDULE 


Oct. 17 (Sa)-—PFall meeting. NORTHERN NORTH CAROLINA-VIRGINIA 


DIVISION. SOUTHERN TEXTILE ASSOCIATION, YMCA High 
Point. N. C 
Oct 17 (Sa)—Annuai meeting. (GEORGIA) TEXTILE EDUCATION | 


FOUNDATION. A. French Textile School. Georgia Tech. Atlanta 

Oct. 27-28 (Tu-W)—Techni Advisory Committee meeting and Board of 
Trustees meeting INSTITU TE oF TE XTILE TECHNOLOGY. Chariottes- 
ville. Va 


Oct 31 reting 
ERN TEATILE 
Raleigh 


EASTERN CAROLINA 
ASSOCIATION. Schoo! 


DIVISION, 
of Textiles. N. C 


SOUTH- 
State College 


Dec. 5 (Sa)—Fall meeting 
ASSOCIATION, 


PIEDMONT DIVISION, 
Johnston Memorial ¥YM.C.A 


SOUTHERN TEXTILE 
Chariotte, N. C 


— 1960 — 

Feb. 18-19 ‘(Th-F)—Annua! conference. TEXTILE DIVISION, AMERICAN 
SOCIETY FOR QUALITY CONTROL, The Clemson House. Clemson 

Apr. 7-8 (Th-Sa)—Annual meeting, AMERICAN COTTON MANUFAC- 
TURERS INSTITUTE. Americana Hotel. Bal Marbour. Fla 

Apr. 20-21 (W-Th Annua! meeting S\LABAMA TEXTILE MANUFAC- 
TURERS ASSOCIATION. Buena Vista Hotel. Biloxi, Miss 

May 23-27 (M-F)—AMERICAN TEXTILE MACHINERY EXHIBITION. 


Atlantic City. N 


May 26-28 (Th-Sa)-—Annual meeting. SOUTZ CAROLINA TEXTILE MAN- 
UFACTURERS ASSOCIATION, The Cloister. Sea Island. Ga 


May %3l-June 2 ‘Tu-Th)—lilth Annual COTTON RESEARCH CLINIC 
(sponsored by The National Cotton Council). Grove Park Inn. Ashe- 
vile, N. C 


June 23-25 (Th-Sa)—52nd annua! convention 


SOUTHERN TEXTILE AS- 
SOCIATION. The Grove Park Inn Cc 


Ashevilie. N 


SOUTHERN TEXTILE 


Oct. 3-7 (M-F)—The 2Zlst EXPOSITION. Textile 


Hall. Greenville, 
(Th) Thursday: (1) Fridav: 


(Sa) Saturday 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


A. Benson (Ben) Davis 


Textile Machinery, Monufocturers 
Agent 


Appraisals and Liquideations 
(Sales Agent for Economy Baler Co.) 


P. O. Box 11112 Phone ED 3-666! 
Chorilotte 9, N. C. 


On the 


Loom and Warper 
Beams—Shell Rolls 
Special Wood Rolls 


TURNER & CHAPMAN 


Box 620 Griffin, Ga. 


AVAILABLE AT ONCE 
Woolen Yarn Mfe. Technician 
Long or short term contract 

JOHN F. McLlLAUGHLIN 

Textile Consultant 


Wool, Worsted, Nylon, Dacron, 
Blends 


Pr. © Box 812 (Chapel Hill, N. C 
RATES REASONABLE 
CAN FURNISH REFERENCES A 
TO ABILITY 


HOYT A. RIDENHOUR 
“The Spinning Room Man” 


Specialising In—Spindles, Bases, Bolsters 
Separators, Complete With Fittings 
Rings and Holders 
Over 1000000 Spindle Units in Stock 
Phone FRanklin 6-2070 
3118 Monroe Road P. O. Box 9057 


CHARLOTTE 5, NORTH CAROLINA 


Eagle Roller Repair Works 
Steel Rollers Reworked 
For 
Drawing. Slubber and Spinning Frames 
Twisting & Cal. Rollers New or Reworked 
Prompt Pick-Up & Delivery 
Phone CP 27-6797 PrP. ©. Bex 855 
GREENVILLE, &. C 


BOBBINS — BOBBINS — BOBBINS 


Our specialty is good used Automatic Loom 
Bobbins. We also deal in Twister and Rov- 
ing Bobbins. Send us samples of what you 
need or what surplus bobbins you have. 


CHARLES G. STOVER COMPANY 
West Point, Ga. 


Check Tensions 
in Yarns, Cords, Rubber 
Quick Trigger Action 


SAXL TENSION METER 


Tensitron, Inc., Harvard, Mass 


FOUNDRY CONSULTANT—NONFERROUS 
Sand casting permanent mold casting 
centrifugal casting in aluminum brasse 
bronzes 10 leaded bronze aircraft 
quality bearings and castings Address 


ED JENKINS 286 PENOBSCOT BLDG 
PHONE WoOodward 5-7947 
DETROT?! MICHIGAN 


PINS IN STAINLESS. MONEL. PLAIN STEEL 
all sizes and lengths . 
= 
eh, 
™~ ¥ j 
j TUNDERS 4 
SEL VAGE 
PALLERS URLERS 
TUONTER 
PON PLATES 
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TEXTILE WORKS 


P. 0. Bex 406 © 202 South Towers Anderson, 5. 


SOUTHERN 


WANTED—Position as Superintendent or Genera! 
Overseer. Practica) experience in all phases ol! 
manufacturing. Regular yarns, sales yarns, twines 
and ropes. Experience covers Carding. Spinning 
Twisting, Winding and Weaving. Employed. Re- 
Hable and sober. Address replies to Box “T. Y 
U,"" care Textile Bulletin, P. O. Box 1225, Char- 
1, N.C 


22-2102 Foster Winders 120 spdis 1946 
Modeis. 9°36 paper cone holders. big 
waxing attachments with McCall Comb 


& Siub Blade emulsion equipment 


These windel are in excellent con- 
ditior 
y Rote Coner Winde one w 9°30 


paper cone hoiders and one w 3°30 
22—-Whitin Cards 

strippers, i2” « 
Cards 
46—Saco & Pettee Card: 

pers. excellent condition 


pindie back Abington 


Abington strippers 


Abington strip- 


40—Saco-Pettee 45" Cards iZ” colers 


l—57 Foster Doubler 100 Spindles. 1947 
Model. 6” Traverse wooden tube. with 
3 ends up 


Chavis Textile Sales Co. 


Box 947 Phone UN 4-4311 
920 N. Highland Street 


C;astonia, N. 


of America’s top 


ability Persona! interview invited. 


companies with thorough training 
relation: Excellent rect rd as @ producer at iow 
Sober and reliable. A-1 references. Would consider 


Box care Textile Bulletin, 


SUPERINTENDENT AVAILABLE 


Textile School graduate, wide and varied experience in carded cotton, combed and synthetic 
yarns, plain and fancy weaving with strong experience in yarn dyed fabrics 


Training in some 


in cost quality, efficiencs safety and human 


cost 


assistant or night superintendent to prove 


P. O. Box 1225. Chariotte 1. N. C 
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Groundwork for Quality... 


Color quality in textiles starts from the ground up, and to prepare that ground for 
even, clear dyeing that spells quality everywhere, reliable desizing agents are a must... 
proven desizing agents such as NEOZYMES* by Royce. 


NEOZYMES* are available in liquid or powder form to meet all temperature 
requirements, and cannot harm the most delicate fabrics. 


For complete information call GEneva 8-5200 or write to address below. 


*combined amylolytic, proteolytic and fat splitting enzymes of animal or bacterial origin. 
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CHEMICAL COMPANY 
-— CARLTON HILL, NEW JERSEY 
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